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Vout. LXI. 


FEBRUARY, 18638. No. 2. 


THE SPRITE TRANSFORMED. 


My cousin, Francis Desmond, was 
reading aloud by the centre-table, and I 
with my work, in my favorite seat by 
the window, listened to the beautiful 
‘Undine,’ of Fouqué, and enjoyed an 
interval of the rest that comes so rarely 
to busy house-keepers. The softness 
and silence of June were in the air, the 
vines and trees embowering our pretty 
home swayed gently in the sweetest 
breeze, and the canaries on the porches 
piped their shrill songs at a pleasant 
distance. Happily situated, where my 
eyes commanded the morning bustle of 
the kitchen, and my nose satisfactorily 
reported the successful processes of 
boiling and baking there proceeding, I 
could afford to sit at my ease, and en- 
tertain my unconscious guest, at full 
liberty to listen to the mellow fall of his 
voice, and admire, if I chose, a singu- 
larly handsome man. 

Do n’t be frightened, dear reader, you 
are not about to be the confident of a 
tender confession, nor shall I write a 
love-story, with myself for its heroine. 
My part in that kind of thing was over 
long ago, thank goodness! I have been 
Mr. Jones’s faithful wife these dozen 
years; I keep his house, I superintend 
his wardrobe, I lecture his shortcom- 
ings, and never have changed or wished 
to change my place; but I have an eye 
for beauty, and sometimes wonder why 
Nature should have been so unkind to 
Mr. Jones, and so prodigal to his hand- 
some cousins —— 
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‘A wonderful work of art, Sara,’ said 
Desmond, interrupting some such medi- 
tations. 

‘What?’ cried I, starting guiltily. 

‘This strange, impossible, beautiful 
‘Undine.’ One wishes she were human, 
and could be found and won.’ 

‘Not so very impossible, after all,’ 
cried I, briskly, glad to find what he 
had been talking about. ‘I have seen 
just such soulless people.’ 

‘O indeed!’ cried Desmond, leaning 
back, and eyeing me with cool superi- 
ority. 

‘Not your water-witches and sprites, 
of course,’ I hastened to explain; ‘ but 
creatures beautiful, fascinating, and in- 
tractable as she —as destitute of heart, 
soul, or principle; apparently born to 
be admired, obeyed, endured; who 
seem to think the world and its tenants 
only made for their amusement and 
pleasure.’ 

‘Who become tender wives, and de- 
voted mothers of families,’ interpolated 
Desmond. 

‘Some, but not all. There are wo- 
men, I tell you — for I know my sex — 
brilliant, capricious, irresponsible, as 
the lightning that dazzles and slays ; 
not wicked, but soulless, thoughtless, 
heartless, careless — less every thing 
almost that makes your ideal woman.’ 

‘I don’t want to believe it,’ said Des- 
mond, suddenly pale. 

‘I know of what you are thinking, 
but Augusta is a grown woman, her 
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character is developed, and you should 
know it well by this time. But, fortu- 
nately, it is mostly very young girls 
who possess ths nature, some of them 
grow wiser as they- grow older; of 
others, I despair —little demons with 
angels’ faces that they are. I know one 
—ah! quand on parle du loup on en 
voit le queue’ — here she comes!’ 

‘Who is it?’ inquired Desmond, as, 
with some curiosity to see so dreadful a 
personage, he approached the window. 

A slight young girl, in a blue silk 
dress, and an incongruous gingham sun- 
bonnet, had just parted from a tall, 
fair, gentlemanly young man, at the gate. 
The one walked slowly, reluctantly, so- 
berly away ; the other ran gayly up the 
gravelled walk, singing to herself. 

‘George Curtis and my niece Luly,’ 
I explained. 

“Does she always have a lover en 
attendance?’ he inquired. 

‘More commonly two. But, away 
with you, fiancé of Augusta that you 
are! I won’t allow you to fall under the 
fascinations of this worst of witches; 
[lt have no heart-breaking in my house. 
Go!’ 

‘Perhaps I have a counter-charm,’ he 
laughed. 

‘None that will avail,’ I warn you. 
Besides, she comes to see me—avaunt !’ 

He half obeyed by entering the next 
room, separated from the other by an 
arched door-way, with a fall of heavy 
curtains, and Luly appeared before me, 
the next minute, swinging her discarded 
sun-bonnet by the strings, from a little 
white hand, and laughing like a silver 
fountain. , 

I could not forbear kissing the little 
traitress, though I knew she had just 
been planting a daily dagger in George 
Curtis’s faithful heart, though I knew her 
guilty of a thousand cruelties, and capa- 
ble of not one good action ; vain, selfish, 
exacting, fickle, unfeeling, and unprin- 
cipled as she was, all was forgotten at 
sight of her lovely face, and I could not 
help welcoming her presence, and re- 
joicing in her beauty. I have, as I said 
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before, a taste for such things; and even 
the dullest perceptions could not but re- 
cognize and admire, what was so de- 
lightful to the eye, and irresistible to 
the heart, a charm better than the 
‘Open Sesame’ to the locked-up trea- 
sures of feeling, when she knocked at 
the door. 

‘And what brought you here so early, 
my dear ?’ said I. 

‘Just because there was such a fuss 
in the house, Aunty. Jane’s sister is 
sick, and Biddy is gone to be married; 
so mother and Laura had to do every 
thing themselves, to-day, and such a 
scolding, and sweeping, and fixing, and 
frying! I came over here to get rid 
of it.’ 

‘But you should have staid to help 
them, Luly.’ 

‘Now, Aunt Sara, do you suppose I 
want to spoil my hands with hot water 
and brooms? I did do what I could; 
I went and practised, and, you know, 
mamma wants me to practise all I can; 
until they made such a noise I could not 
hear any thing; and then Laura put 
her head into the parlor, and asked me 
to dust it, and I ran away here.’ 

‘But Laura will have the more to do.’ 

‘Oh! well, what if she does? She 
won’t mind it. She’ll have to do it, if 
I don’t; and she knew I wouldn't, for 
I told her so. Besides, she’s sort of an 
old maid, any way, and expects to do 
more than I can do.’ 

I looked at Luly with intent to scold, 
but she made such a pretty picture that 
I forgot my purpose, and admired in- 
stead. Her blue silk dress was exquis- 
itely made, and trimmed with rich white 
lace, from which the round, childish arms 
fell, and the fair shoulders rose, pearly 
in tint and texture, just touched by the 
silken masses of half-uncurled amber 
hair that hung about her face. That 
little witching face, with its pale cheeks 
and vivid lips, and changeful, wonderful 
eyes, just now dark violet under their 
net-work of amber lashes, was too en- 
chanting to be clouded, and I turned to 
something else. 
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‘And what made you put on that 
handsome dress, so early in the morn- 
ing ?’ 

‘Isn’t it handsome ? it’s just finish- 
ed, and I- wanted you to see it. I was 
so afraid Miss Hennessy would n’t get 
it done for Lizzy Marshall’s party, that I 
told her it was this evening instead of 
to-morrow, and she kept one of her 
girls sitting up all last night to do it — 
that pale, hollow-eyed thing, Maria 
Bean. She looked as yellow as an 
orange this morning, when she brought 
it home.’ 

‘O Luly! how could you be so cruel ?’ 

‘Dear me, Aunt, it’s her business, 
and I had to have it. I hadn't a thing 
to wear, though father would n’t believe 
it when I told him. You’ve no idea 
how stingy he is growing ; every time I 
buy any thing new, he says I shall ruin 
him with my extravagance; I had to 
tease for a month, I do believe, before I 
got this; he thought he could n’t afford 
it!’ 

‘He has lost a great deal of money 
lately, and you ought to be careful.’ 

‘But he has plenty left, I know,’ she 
insisted, ‘and I mean to have what I 
want, any way. I don’t care now 
though, for I’ve got my dress, and 
George Curtis said I looked ‘divine’ in 
it; and I told him I had it blue, because 
Harry liked that color best.’ 

‘And that was why he went away so 
soberly? For shame, Luly, to set two 
brothers in rivalship against each other ; 
and a man like George Curtis, too, with 
his age and attainments, against a frivo- 
lous collegian like Harry!’ 

‘I like Harry much the best!’ she 
retorted; ‘he keeps step so nicely. 
One, two, three; one, two, three!’ 
whirling off in a waltz, ‘while George 
won’t dance, or let any body else, if he 
can help it. He belongs to the church ; 
I told him he ought to be a missionary.’ 

‘IT wish he would convert one hea- 
then I know of,’ said I, no longer able 
to repress a smile ; ‘ but tell mé one 
thing more, Luly, did you go in to see 
old Aunty Brown? Your mother said 
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she should try to persuade you to do it ; 
she was your nurse, you know, and 
used to love ‘her baby,’ as she called 
you, so much. Now she is sick, and 
wants to see you, you ought to go, and 
do every thing you can to please her.’ 

‘Yes; I know she is always sending 
for me to come and receive her dying 
blessing ; I believe this is the twentieth 
time; but I can’t go, so there, now! 
Suppose she should die while I was with 
her, I should be frightened to death. | 
do n’t see how people can expect me to 
go to such a place; down in that horrid 
old Wash-street, too, where nobody goes. 
I told mother I would n’t, and I won't.’ 

The voice that uttered these ungra- 
cious words was as sweet as a lark’s; 
and she sat down to the piano, and be- 
gan to dash off the ‘ Sweet Sixteen Pol- 
ka,’ with great spirit. 

‘I always play that before Laura,’ she 
remarked ; ‘it teases her so, to say it 
was her piece, that she had when she 
was sixteen. Then people look at the 
music, and see it dated eighteen hundred 
and ever so many years back, and know 
just how old she is.’ 

‘O Luly!’ 

‘Well, you don’t know how tiresome 
itis. Every time I have a new dress, 
Laura has one just like it, as if there 
were no difference between twenty-sey- 
en and seventeen; she does n’t go out 
either, half as often as I do, to need so 
much dress. Then, the other evening, 
when Edward Beach and Harry, and 
that new Mr. Brace, all called to see me, 
she came in, just as cool as possible, in 
her black and brown silk, and sat down 
by Mr. Brace, and quite engrossed him.’ 

‘He is two years older than your sis- 
ter, and Laura is very interesting.’ 

‘She was very provoking, for I espe- 
cially wanted to talk to him myself; so 
I waited till there was a pause, and 
then asked her if she had been giving 
him any maternal advice. She colored 
up like fire, and moved away.’ 

‘O Luly! how heartless you are !’ 

‘But I had my revenge afterwards,’ 
she resumed, quite unheeding. ‘That 
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horrid little Doctor Bird, who comes to 
see Laura, was there one evening, and I 
sat in the room, all the time, though 
their talk made me dreadfully sleepy, 
for I was determined they should n’t 
have it quite their own way. So he was 
telling about his travels — he always is 
—and about a race of monkeys some- 
where in Asia or Africa, that you can 
hardly distinguish from men. Laura 
pretended to be very much interested.’ 

‘* Yes,’ said I, ‘and Laura said the 
other day, that she knew some men you 
could hardly distinguish from monkeys.’ 

‘It wasn’t much to say, but I looked 
the rest; she did say it once about 
Harry Curtis, and I meant to pay her 
for it; but Doctor Bird looks just like 
a monkey, and of course he took it to 
himself at once ; so very soon it was 
‘Good-evening, Miss Fay,’ with a stiff 
bow, and the beau disappeared. Oh! 
how Laura lectured, and how I laughed 
when we went up-stairs! It was good 
fun!’ 

‘Go away, you malicious imp,’ said I, 
shaking her by the shoulders. 

‘Yes, Aunty; I am just going. I 
want to ask Katy for a piece of cake; 
we don’t have it good at our house, and 
I can’t get any at the confectioner’s, 
for papa warned him not to trust me 
again, when he paid my last bill there. 
Only think! eighteen dollars for the few 
things I had to make my luncheons en- 
durable while I went to school!’ 

She sprang away through the hall, 
and Desmond appeared from his hiding- 
place. 

‘You are right; she is a second ‘ Un- 
dine,’’ he said. 

I was quite disconcerted, for -I 
thought he might have heard enough 
of Luly’s heartless frivolity and malice, 
to resent a comparison with the inno- 
cent mischief of the sprite; but the 
charm had already begun to work, and 
he sat silent and abstracted, looking at 
the beautiful illustration on the first 
page of his book. 

‘She looks like the ‘ Undine,’ he 
murmured. 
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‘She does n’t act like it,’ said I. 

‘She is perfectly lovely.’ 

‘And perfectly unprincipled.’ 

‘ How can you blame her ?’ he plead- 
ed. ‘She has no more soul than the 
water-spirit.’ 

‘Then it is time she had,’ I rejoined, 
determined to be didactic. 

‘Her nobler nature has never been 
developed; her powers of thinking and 
feeling lie dormant; I believe I could 
awaken them.’ 

‘Try, then,’ I proposed, laughing. 
‘Try to Christianize a guileful leopard, 
to find the spiritual essence of a floating 
butterfly, and lose your senses doing it. 
Go and immolate yourself; you won't 
be the first, but remember I warned you 
that she was a witch.’ 

What he would have answered I do n’t 
know, for just then Luly was heard 
coming back, and entering, with her 
hands full of cake, like a hungry school- 
girl, she was presented to him. 

Desmond had receded into his usual 
manner, and bowed from his lofty 
height, like a prince of the genii; tak- 
ing no further notice of the lovely vis- 
itor, who, angry and embarrassed, only 
looked shy and sweet. It was a sight 
to see her reception of him, though she 
was taken by surprise at first; the 
manner of timid, gentle grace; the 
silky splendors of her dropped lashes, 
lying long on the tinged cheek, usually 
waxen-pale as my white camelia-buds, 
but now flushed with tender pink, like 
the heart of a sea-shell ; her soft, hesi- 
tating speech, and the deprecatory curve 
of her red lips, all apparently thrown 
away on the stern stranger, who sat like 
a statue of bronze, and said no more 
than civility required. I left them alone 
until dinner-time, but they seemed to 
make small progress in acquaintance 
during the interval; and at the table, 
Luly’s delicate little courtesies were re- 
ceived as apathetically as those of his 
subjects, by King Log, in the fable. 

Dinner over, the guest disappeared 
with an apology and a segar ; and Luly, 
awe-struck more than piqued by this 
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haughty neglect and indifference, re- 
turned to the parlor, and examined the 
books on the centre-table, to see what 
the attraction among them had been for 
him ; the picture of ‘ Undine’ lay open, 
and she bent long over it, while the 
color slowly rose in her cheeks, and the 
tears gathered in her dilated eyes, as 
she read the story. She carried the 
book away with her when she went 
home at dusk; and Desmond, standing 
tall, dark, and silent by the gate, opened 
it for her with the same mechanical 
courtesy she had just seen him display 
to Betsy, the chamber-maid, going out 
to fetch the milk. 

Notwithstanding this unpromising 
beginning, the acquaintance afterwards 
progressed, though in a novel way, at 
which I could hardly wonder enough. 
It was Luly who sought Desmond’s so- 
ciety, who courted his attentions, and 
hung upon his words, and watched his 
actions ; even putting strong constraint 
upon herself, lest she should betray the 
jealous pangs — keen and new they 
were — that assailed her, as she saw 
him brilliant, courteous, fascinating to 
others; stern, cold, and austere to her; 
a master, not a lover. Her admirers re- 
sented this behavior to the worshipped 
sovereign of their little court; the sov- 
ereign herself capricious, imperious, ex- 
acting enough to them, was gentle, pa- 
tient, almost humble here, and seemed 
indifferent to their homage, while this 
proud Mordecai sat unheeding in her 
gate ; she looked impatiently beyond 
their smiling circle, for some token of 
fealty from the dark and haughty 
stranger who defied her power. 

Not only were they puzzled, but I 
wondered much over the new means 
Luly had taken to attain a conquest. In 
George Curtis’s case, as in a dozen others, 
she had behaved outrageously from the 
first ; she tortured, harassed, afflicted 
him, in every way that malice could in- 
vent, or love endure; she only allured 
to repulse him, and never smiled but 
she stabbed him afterwards. If he had 
a vulnerable point, she assailed it; if 
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she could find a tender place, she 
wounded it; and never wearied of the 
cruel game. That he loves her still, I 
count among the modern miracles, as 
unexplainable as those of old; for she 
had a thousand capricious moods, and 
he was the victim of them all. Laura 
has said with a sigh, that she was never 
so naughty (it should have been diaboli- 
cal) as during the progress of these at- 
tentions; but in her acquaintance with 
Desmond, he was the tyrant, the des- 
pot, the aggressor, from the outset. He 
criticised her dress, her manners, her 
very face, which the poor bewildered 
fairy had always thought irresistible, 
and which he could hardly refrain from 
worshipping, I am sure, while he abused 
it; he openly exposed and rebuked her 
faults, he blamed, and ridiculed, and or- 
dered, and interfered, unchecked; es- 
tablishing a kind of tacit authority over 
her, which she implicitly obeyed ; and 
domineered ruthlessly afterwards, by 
virtue of what right I don’t know, ex- 
cept that the power he usurped she 
yielded, and he governed her by a look 
or word, where others failed to move 
her with prayers and tears. 

‘It will do her good,’ said I to Mr. 
Jones, and I fancied his gruff response 
meant acquiescence. 

But the catastrophe (there is always 
a catastrophe) came sooner than in my 
ignorance I had dreamed ; and, not con- 
tent with legitimate victims, involved 
me, innocent and unfortunate, in its dire 
results. 

We live a few miles from the sea- 
shore, where a delightful beach tempts 
adventurous swimmers ; and ‘bathing 
pic-nics’ form-a frequent amusement. 
One summer morning we set forth, gay 
and clamorous, on one of these excur- 
sions ; and returned at night-fall, damp, 
wretched, and frightened, having had a 
‘hair-breadth escape,’ a rescue, and a 
scene. Of course the heroine was my 
pretty niece, and the hero, my paladin 
of a cousin; nor would, my ill-fortune 
have been complete, without Mr. Jones 
among the party, to whisper a reminder 
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in my ear, that he had always told me 
so, and it was all my fault ; and to glance 
ominously at me, when Luly, wet and 
wilful, insisted on being carried to my 
house instead of her own, and being 
there brought back to life, in the light 
of Mr. Francis Desmond’s fine eyes. 

For there had been a ‘scene,’ as I 
said, though I am the last person in the 
world to describe it, and, in spite of 
Mr. Jones’s assertion, could not have 
prevented it. Was it my fault that Des- 
mond, silent and sullen, chose to enter 
the water alone, and, going out to a 
great distance, was seized with cramp, 
and sank? Was it my fault that Luly 
only of all the party, standing ready to 
plunge into the surf, graceful as a Naiad 
in her pretty bathing-dress, her white 
feet twinkling on the sparkling sands, 
her amber hair floating on her shoul- 
ders, should see him struggle and sink, 
and strike out like a mermaid to his re- 
lief ? He was drowning, and knew it; 
he was pale, but resolute; he had less 
reason to fear death than many a poor 
fellow! and refused to endanger her by 
availing himself of her slender aid. But 
she bravely locked her arms about him, 
and, in spite of his resistance, managed 
somehow to uphold and save him, till 
the other swimmers came to the rescue, 
and brought them both, half-drowned 
and wholly insensible, to shore. I ask 
the candid reader how I was responsi- 
ble for this exploit, that I should never 
have heard the last of it from Mr. 
Jones ? 

I-never saw any one so changed as 
Desmond, when he recovered ; he hung 
- over Luly in an agony of remorse and 
self-reproach, and, to the indignation of 
her lovers, insisted on carrying her in 
his strong arms to the carriage, and 
there supporting her all the way home, 
where in my bewilderment I received her 
as my guest, and Desmond, as his special 
charge, during her remarkably protract- 
ed convalescence. His stern severity, 
his hauteur, and coldness were gone; 
he watched her with the care of a moth- 
er, the tenderness of a lover; while 
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Luly, satisfied and happy, received the 
change with unquestioning gratitude, 
and even seemed to alter for the better, 
in the sweet atmosphere of love and 
protection, in which she lived. I was 
very busy at that time, but Mr. Jones 
was ‘laid up,’ as he phrases it, in the | 
house, with a violent cold, from the ef- 
fects of the water-party, and to him I 
entrusted the preservation of the pro- 
prieties, while I was engaged with my 
house-keeping duties. As I afterwards 
learned, he left the responsibility en- 
tirely on my shoulders, and immersed 
himself in posting books. So they 
read, rode, walked and talked, and were 
daily together, even after the fair in- 
valid had recovered, and returned home ; 
while I could only comfort myself by 
remembering that Desmond had no 
hand to give, and Luly no heart, and 
leave them to fate, to chance, or to 
Auau ! 

I was very glad, however, to hear 
from Desmond, during this state of 
things, that he was soon to leave us; 
and, regardless of hospitality, encour- 
aged the idea, and strengthened him in 
his determination. There was to be a 
large party in his honor, on the same 
evening in which I received this gratify- 
ing news, and it was with peculiar plea- 
sure that I arrayed myself in my ma- 
tronly lavender - silk, and assisted Mr. 
Jones into his white waistcoat, to do 
honor to the occasion, resolved to exer- 
cise unusual vigilance in behalf of the 
pair now so soon to be separated. 

Luly came in very late, and created a 
great sensation as usual, her face and 
dress making her the beauty of the 
night. I was accustomed to see her 
a belle, and tastefully attired, but some- 
thing novel and peculiar in both her man- 
ner and appearance made me watch her 
earnestly till I knew what it was. Her 
dress was of misty white tulle, long, 
full, and floating; enveloping her grace- 
ful figure like a cloud of spray, and 
looped up here and there with clus- 
ters of water-lilies, from which it fell 
again like transparent fountains. Her 
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fair, round arms, and white shoulders, 
were without ornament ; and her amber 
hair was bound with a coronal of wax- 
en lily-buds, and dark green, shining 
leaves. Her lips and cheeks were 
touched with living red; her eyes, 
like pansies, violet and velvet; some- 
thing timid, pleading, hesitating, and 
all-enchanting in her manner, lent it a 
last charm and made her divinely lovely. 
It was Undine, as she appeared before 
her lover on their marriage-day, the im- 
personation of the beautiful vignette in 
my volume at home; but I was sorry 
to see that the knight ‘ Hildebrand,’ 
before whom she bent, was the dark 
Desmond, instead of the fair - haired 
George Curtis; and that even when 
she had left his side, her eyes and 
thoughts returned to their allegiance. 
Still she was kinder than ever before to 
that unfortunate slave of her whims, 
giving him an unusual and marked 
preference over his younger brother; 
while her dark cavalier, with olive 
cheeks deeply flushed, and eyes that 
stole long looks away from under their 
sheltering lashes, paid his stately de- 
voir to the pretty, pleasing Laura — 
leaning over her chair to talk, in low, 
sweet, even tones, and insuring for her 
the torments of the early martyrs, when 
the jealous beauty had her safely at 
home. 

I snatched an hour from my cares 
next morning to run down to my sis- 
ter’s — ostensibly to discuss the party 
with Laura, but really to have a little 
serious conversation with Luly. She 
was not at home, however ; and resolv- 
ing to speak to Desmond instead, I de- 
voted the time to the worship of that 
household divinity, which Mr. Jones 
calls Gossip. 

The door-bell rang while we were 
talking, and Maria Bean, Miss Hennes- 
sy’s over- worked apprentice, came in 
with a bundle in her hand: ‘ Miss Lu- 
ly’s new dress, Ma’am,’ she said, deliver- 
ing it. 

‘Why, I thought it was to have been 
done long ago?’ remarked Mrs. Fay, 
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looking over it. ‘Luly is so particular 
about her things, I’m afraid she will be 
very angry.’ 

‘I think not, Ma’am,’ said Maria; ‘we 
are very much pressed with work just 
now, and as the most of it comes on 
me, Miss Luly was good enough to say 
there was no hurry, and she would wait 
for her dress till we were less driven — 
and she gave me something extra for 
my trouble sitting up so late to finish 
the last one. I don’t think she’ll find 
fault this time, Miss Laura.’ 

‘I don’t know what has come over 
Luly lately,’ said Laura musingly, 
looking after the girl with her finger 
on her lip; ‘she is more thoughtful of 
others than I ever knew her. Last 
week when a gentleman called whom 
she always annoys me about’ — Laura 
was very pretty with her deep blush 
and her dropping eye-lids— ‘she left 
us in peace; and last night when we 
came home from the party, she put 
away her own things herself; and when 
I said ‘ good-night’ she kissed me, and 
begged my pardon for something she 
had done. Papa was so surprised, too, 
that she did not worry him about a new 
dress for the party ; she wore her white 
tulle.’ 

‘Well, I suppose she is growing more 
sensible as she grows older,’ said Mrs. 
Fay. ‘I wish you would go in and see 
Aunty Brown, as you go back, Sara; 
I’m afraid we have rather neglected 
her these two days.’ 

Aunty Brown I found very comfort- 
able, and in very good spirits for a dying 
woman: ‘ Which I lay to the fact,’ she 
explained when she remarked upon it, 
‘that my darlin’ nuslin’ was in to see 
me, and staid quite awhile yesterday.’ 

‘Not Luly, and the day before the 
party!’ I exclaimed in amazement. 
‘Who brought her ?’ 

‘Nobody but her would have done 
my old eyes so much good,’ the woman 
insisted proudly ; ‘and she came all by 
herself, like a pretty angel as she is, 
and seemed quite sorry for her poor, 
old nuss. She read me a verse in 











































the Bible when I asked her, and said 
she’d come agin.’ 

Luly reading the Bible by a sick wo- 
man’s pillow! Luly mourning for any 
body else’s misfortunes! I began to 
think the invalid’s mind was wander- 
ing, when Jane, my sister’s servant, who 
was busying herself about the room, 
came forward to corroborate it. ‘It’s 
quite. true, Ma’am,’ she said; ‘Miss 
Luly was here yesterday, and very 
kind. To my thinking she’s changed 
somehow, lately —I hope nothing ails 
her? We servants notice it, Ma’am, she 
is so different to us about the house.’ 

I knew well the custom of the impe- 
perious beauty to the servants in her fa- 
ther’s house, and went out without re- 
mark. George Curtis passed me with a 
smiling bow—the barometer of his hope 
was high, his honest brown eyes were 
bright with cheerful courage. His 
brother Harry lounged along the op- 
posite side-walk, by the side of Luly’s 
intimate friend and rival, Emma Drake — 
sign sufficient of the change in his pros- 
pects. Much wondering I went home. 


* Sue left the wheel, she left the loom, 
She made three paces through the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She looked down on Camelot.’ 


Desmond and Luly were reading po- 
etry together in the little parlor, as it 
was now quite their custom to do. I 
entered quietly and sat down by the 
window, with my sewing, not altogether 
unobservant of the pair. 

‘Let me read it,’ Luly interrupted in 
a breathless way, laying her little hand 
on his arm in her eagerness to enforce 
the demand. 

Desmond glanced down at it a mo- 
ment, and shook his head in reply ; but 
just raising his. eyes while the words 
went on, suffered their light to rest a 
moment on her face, and with a smile 
hovering on his music-making lips fin- 
ished the poem. As he read the last 
lines — 
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‘ Bur Lancelot mused a little space, 
He said, ‘She hath a lovely face, 
Gop in His mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott: »’ 


he threw down the book so suddenly 
that I was startled; and removing my 
eyes from him, saw that Luly had hid- 
den her face in her hands, and was weep- 
ing convulsively. 

Desmond was bending over her in 
some agitation, but I pushed him back. 

‘This is not your affair, Sir; go away.’ 

He gave me a glance of defiance from 
his great, gloomy, black - fringed eyes, 
and went; while I tried to soothe the 
suddenly sensitive child, who sobbed 
and nestled in my arms. 

. ‘What is it, Luly ?’ I persisted, till 
at last I got an answer. 

‘O aunt! nothing to make me so 
disturbed. Only it struck me, as I 
heard the story read, how true it 
was; how like all our lives are to 
hers —all we women, I mean.’ 

‘As how, my foolish little woman — 
sixteen years old, I believe?’ 

‘We are kept so ignorant of the 
world ; like her we think it such a 
gay and happy place, we don’t know 
it is dark and sad; they ought to tell 
us —they ought to tell us! We live 
like the Lady, in a fairy isle full of il- 
lusions ; we see only the shadows of 
the realities of life, till something comes 
to break the spell, and make us only 
mortal after all; and then it seems so 
sudden and so hard!’ 

She paused to wipe away the flowing 
tears, and look up into my grave face. 

‘Do all women feel it, Aunty ?’ 

‘What is it, my child ?’ 

‘I don’t know what it is — such a sud- 
den remorse and trouble as I feel here. 
All my life I have been selfish and care- 
less, and unmindful of others’ feelings ; 
but I never knew it till now — it has 
come to me lately with everything else. 
Now I know what pain I gave, for I feel 
it myself. I feel like ‘ Undine,’ when 
she came to possess her soul; like the 
‘Lady of Shalott,’ when the doom came 
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upon her. Oh! what is it— what is it 
that makes me suffer so? —that gives 
me this miserable heart-ache ?’ 

She asked it with wide eyes, and 
hands locked over her heaving breast; 
and there was something so childish in 
her sorrow, so womanly in her suffer- 
ing, that my eyes filled with tears of 
compassion. It reminded me of the 
fate of some beautiful, wild creature, 
caged and hurt, and bound, that strug- 
gled against pain and bonds, and de- 
fied them; helpless, hopeless, frighten- 
ed, tortured, instinctively resisting but 
subdued. I could not bear to see her 
heart - broken and humbled, who had 
been so free, so bright, so wild; and 
I forgot all her faults and follies in dis- 
may at this new change in her nature. 
Worst of all, it would not do to give a 
name to her feelings, or to express my 
sympathy in words; she must never 
guess the cause of the conflict in her 
mind, or understand the awakening of 
her heart. I soothed her, therefore, 
with tender caresses and common-place 
endearments ; and when she was a little 
recovered, and had gone up-stairs to 
bathe her wet eyes, and brush her silky 
curls, I took my life in my hand and 
went, with desperate courage, to con- 
front Desmond. 

He met me like a duellist, with dog- 
ged defiance: ‘You have come to lec- 
ture me, I see, Sara. What is it? Come, 
give your wrath words.’ 

‘I won’t have that child’s feelings play- 
ed with,’ I broke out; ‘I won’t see her 
tortured, to please your passing whim.’ 

‘I forbear to ask you whether you 
yourself, told me she had no feeling, 
and was given to torturing others; 
you compared her to a pretty, soul- 
less butterfly, a bright, spotted leopard. 
Did you not? I tell you, honestly, 
I did not believe there was danger.’ 

‘Be it so; you do right to reproach 
me. I should have been more careful 
than to expose her to your satanic ex- 
periments; it was like leaving the gay 
butterfly to the steely mercies of the 
entomologist; the wild leopard to the 
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Searing -irons and keen whips of its 
keeper’s mysterious ménage. I tell 
you I will not have it: you must go.’ 

‘I wish I were her keeper,’ he mur- 
mured with softening lips; ‘she should 
never fear me more or love me less.’ 

‘She shall never have the opportu 
nity to do either,’ I retorted, impatient 
and warm — vexed to find him so cal- 
lous; but he heeded neither me nor my 
remark, his arms were crossed upon his 
breast in calm repose, his eyes and 
thoughts fixed intently on a wide, 
arched window, through the bright 
plate - glass, and half - closed blind of 
which, a fairy figure was clearly visi- 
ble, flitting about in graceful restless- 
ness like a fluttering bird. 

‘You are mad, I believe,’ said I at 
last, in short and sharp impatience. ‘Do 
you forget what you are, Mr. Desmond? 
Do you remember you are to marry 
Augusta Asten ?’ 

‘True,’ he answered, and his face set- 
tled into pale sternness again; ‘ you are 
a harsh monitor, Cousin Sara, but you 
speak like an oracle. ,[ must go.’ 

‘The sooner the better,’ I promptly 
rejoined. 

‘I was in a delicious dream’ — he 
seemed quite unmoved — ‘I had forgot- 
ten every thing I most needed to remem- 
ber — sacred vows, earlier promises, un- 
tarnished honor, and unblemished name.’ 

‘And Miss Asten is an heiress, I be- 
lieve?’ I sarcastically suggested. 

‘Sara, you wrong me,’ said he, flash- 
ing out at last, ‘by such imputations. 
‘Augusta’s fortune is settled upon her- 
self; I will never touch a penny of 
it — she will need it all, for her frivoli- 
ties and charities. I have enough for 
my wife and myself.’ 

‘Then why will you not marry my 
Luly ?’ I asked abruptly; ‘she is the 
only child besides Laura. Her parents 
will never object to any fancy she may 
take.’ 

‘My honor is pledged,’ was all he 
could say — for I saw now how strong 
was the passion that mastered him, ex- 
pressed in the very silence and strength 
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of his struggle, and the grim quietude 
of his face. It changed and grew more 
mobile as I looked, moist drops gather- 
ed in his stern eyes, and an impassion- 
ed fervor softened the lines about his 
rigid mouth. I hastened to seize the 
melting mood. 

‘Poor child! poor baby! she has a 
hard lesson to learn,’ said I. 

* Pity me, Sara; she is young and will 
forget ’— I did not believe it; but I saw 
he did, and would not interrupt him ; 
‘but I, in thirty years, have never be- 
fore known what it was to be loved. 
For one sweet, supreme moment I have 
felt it, and you dash the cup from my 
lips!’ 

‘Nonsense; it was your own fault. 
I warned you. Besides, you have Au- 
gusta.’ 

‘Augusta is a woman of the world; 
her feelings will never run away with 
her discretion ; but such as she has, I 
believe are enlisted. She was marble, 
and I warmed it into life — another 
cursed experiment. I deserve to be im- 
molated on the ghrine of my own vani- 
ty and folly.’ 

‘Why not break off now, before it is 
too late ?’ 

‘Within two weeks of my marriage- 
day — for which preparations have been 
making two years? <A regiment of 
seamstresses have equipped the bride; 
the robes are sewed ; the feast is spread; 
the altar is prepared; the priest stands 
ready to give the blessings ; the parents, 
the settlements, the relatives, the spoons. 
Shall I, at this last moment, repudiate a 
contract of so long standing? destroy 
the peace and humiliate the pride of a 
woman who does me so much honor ? 
Against this, and my pledged word — 
the honor I hold dearer than life, love, 
or liberty —I place in the scale the de- 
licious but evanescent sentiment of a 
child not yet out of school, who does 
not know her own mind, and might bit- 
terly repent the impulse; and my own 
dear-bought happiness, purchased at a 
price that makes life intolerable. Now 
do you pity me, Sara? Do you see?’ 
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‘Yes, yes, I pity you, Desmond ; but 
you must go at once, without attempt- 
ing to see her again — this instant. 
Do you hear?’ 

I was the more anxious and hurried, 
because in his face, with its expectant 
quiver of feeling, its impassioned change, 
I saw as in a faithful mirror, that she 
was coming; and immediately her steps 
sounded softly down the garden-path. 

‘Are you going? will you go?’ I 
cried, quite shaking him in my. enthusi- 
asm; but I might as well have tried to 
sway a stone statue. He stood immov- 
able, his eyes eagerly lifted, while I 
could hear his very heart beat in loud 
and strong pulsations, What was to be 
done ? no explanation must take place, 
and the little feet were coming nearer ; 
the air felt as close and oppressive, as 
before a thunder-storm. I stood per- 
spiring and despairing, till Luly came 
through the trees. 

‘Aunt, Katy wants you about the ice- 
cream; she sent me for you, to come 
in.’ 

Her pretty head was held down, and 
Desmond and I exchanged glances of 
defiance across it. Every impulse of 
the man’s nature was in revolt against 
Reason, Fate, and Justice; and the 
sight of what he had just denied to 
himself inflamed him into a wild fever 
of contradiction, desperation, and rebel- 
lion. I knew, that were I not present, 
he would throw himself at her feet and 
worship her as saint and angel — know- 
ing she was neither; that he would 
offer love he had no right to bestow, 
and a hand that was pledged; that he 
would, in short, be guilty of every ex- 
travagance and folly that temporary in- 
sanity could dictate, and which he would 
have to repent for a life-time afterwards. 
I was determined not to leave him with 
Luly for a moment, and [ laid my hand 
with a tolerably tight hold upon the fly- 
ing glories of her dress. 

‘Not without you,’ I said decidedly. 

‘Yes, Aunty,’ she assented, but lin- 
gering and looking back like Eve upon 
Paradise. 
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‘Say good- by to Mr. Desmond, my 
dear,’ I continued like an executioner, 
with one arm around her slight waist ; 
‘he is going away.’ 

Poor Luly raised her paled and fright- 
ened face to his, and again I stood as- 
tonished at the womanly emotions it 
expressed. Love, sorrow, tenderness, 
and regret, darkened the clear spheres 
of her eyes, and disturbed the lovely 
curves of her flexile lips; she did not 
speak, but her look told all the trou- 
ble of her heart. His face was full of 
bitter, yearning anguish, of passionate 
pain, that moved me almost to tears, 
angry as I was, and with just cause, 
against him. He opened his arms me- 
chanically, an@ I believe Luly would 
have fled into them, but for the hold 
I maintained upon her ; her little hands 
trembled to go and clasp about him, but 
[ held one of them in my policeman-like 
grasp, and she could only stretch out the 
other in mute farewell. He bowed over 
it, and clung to it, till I thrust my leave- 
takings between them; and we turned 
away and left him standing there, a 
handsome statue of despair under the 
oleander trees. 

Luly looked up into my face as we 
hurried along, with quivering lips: 
‘He is sorry to go, Aunty?’ 

‘Yes, my dear. Because he will not 
be back — he is going to be married to 
a lady to whom he has been long engag- 
ed. She is a very beautiful and accom- 
plished person, and will make him very 
happy. Ina week or two we shall get 
wedding-cards.’ 

She said no more, nor I, and a si- 
lence that has never been broken by 
Desmond's name, fell between us. What 
she suffered, therefore, of childish grief 
or womanly sorrow [ cannot tell; I could 
only note with wonder the gradual change 
that stole upon her beauty, that made her 





eyes softer, her smile sweeter, and light- 
ed her fairy face with the radiance of an 
awakened soul. Long since she married 
George Curtis; she is a true and faith- 
ful wife to him, a tender mother to his 
children, a kind mistress to his servants, 
a good guardian of his house, his honor, 
and his name — what wrought the mira- 
cle I dare not guess, and do not ask, 
Desmond I see but seldom, in the bril- 
liant establishment he maintains for his 
fashionable wife, and in which he bears as 
active a part as one of the bronze statues 
on the stairs. The metal that was once 
warmed to life, and fused in a glowing 
furnace, has hardened to a colder sur- 
face than before. One sentient point it 
has, or had — for in a little corner-den 
he calls his study, where he murders 
time, and idles life away in aimless pur- 
suits, smoking, reading, painting — he 
might be an artist, if he were not an 
amateur — his lady- wife showed me a 
picture hanging on the wall, which she 
called his tutelary divinity. It was a 
fanciful figure, half-fountain, half-fairy ; 
a wreath of white and green bound the 
amber hair; the shoulders shone like 
alabaster, the eyes like sapphires; the 
lips were coral-red, and I knew too well 
the enchanting smile they wore. I look- 
ed from the exquisite face of the sprite 
to the dark and sallow one of the paint- 
er; from the beautiful, bewitching eyes, 
in which the soul was visibly dawning, 
to the gloomy gaze fixed upon them; 
and I longed to say that the Naiad — 
half - nymph, half - angel there —— was 
wholly angel now, and worthy indeed 
to be the saint of his visions. But Mrs. 
Desmond was blandly explaining that 
the picture was a fancy sketch by her 
husband — his idea of the water - witch 
‘Undine,’ in that very pretty story 
by the Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 
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I am a middle-aged man, and have led 
a very plain, unromantic life. I am ra- 
ther fat, use red silk handkerchiefs, and 
wear my coats till they grow far more 
glossy, than I can ever get my boots to 
look. 

One incident, however, there is in my 
life, which I sometimes tell over of a 
winter evening, and which my wife, who 
is fat now as well as I, and whose caps 
are not always as white as they might 
be, thinks as strange as any thing in a 
uovel ; and indeed, I think it was telling 
this story to Jane, when she was a pret- 
ty, romantic girl, on the look-out for a 
hero, thirty years ago, that induced her 
to marry me. It was when I was a 
young man, and in the rag-business, (I 
am now in the silk and vesting line,) 
that my senior partner sent me abroad 
to buy in the Italian markets, suggest- 
ing at the same time that it would be 
best for me to go to “Leghorn, by way 
of Havre, and so see how prices were 
ruling in the places along the road. I 
loved sight-seeing then, like most young 
folks, though now-a-days, after I get up 
from business, and sit down by the 
basement-parlor register, with my even- 
ing paper, I would not go out of the 
house to see Aladdin’s Palace, if it were 
to spring up in the vacant lot, just be- 
yond our block, in the place of the cir- 
cus-tent that is there now, with a per- 
forming donkey that brays all night. 
Well, I could not bear to go straight to 
Leghorn from Havre, and so I concluded 
it would be for the interest of the firm 
if I should make a little more of a jour- 
ney of it, and see how rags were selling 
in the north and east of Germany too. 
I had been sent for two quarters to a 
French master, when I was a boy at 
home, and with the knowledge so ac- 
quired, and what I could pick up out of 
my ‘Colloquial Phrase-Book,’ I got along 
very nicely from the first. 

Travelling in this way, I came at last, 
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one fine spring morning, to Vienna, and 
started off directly from the diligence- 
house, with my portmanteau and my 
money, for the rag-pickers’ quarter, 
stopping only to get my dinner at one of 
the dirty restaurants on the way. Here 
I got engaged in looking over the stock, 
and noting the prices, so that before I 
thought of it, I found the sun almost 
down. The dealer I was with looked 
like an honest fellow, so I asked him if 
he could direct me to any decent lodg- 
ing-house in the neighborhood for the 
night. He said, ‘No/’ at first, and 
then seemed to recollect himself, and 
told me there was an honest widow in 
the next street, who let a few rooms to 
lodgers, and might perhaps have a spare 
one. This was just what I wanted, for 
in the cities on the Continent, you know, 
the great hotels are only for fine com- 
pany ; and people that have no intention 
of spending more than they earn, only 
hire a room, and go off to take their 
meals where they can get them cheap- 
est, except may be taking a cup of cof. 
fee and a roll in the morning. I thank- 
ed the man, and went along with him 
around three or four corners, (though it 
might have been only to the next street, 
for all those German towns are crooked 
ly laid out,) till he stopped before one 
of those five-storied, tumble-down old 
rookeries, common enough in those 
countries, that look as if they might 
have been a piece of the Tower of Ba- 
bel, floated off, and dumped down there 
by the flood. 

A walnut-faced old portress let us in, 
and my companion left me for a moment 
in the entry, to look up the landlady, as 
he told me. I could hear him through 
the door of an adjoining room, talking 
low, with one or two other rough voices 
mingling now and then, (for I was pretty 
quick of hearing then, though now-a- 
days I am losing something of it, or 
else, as I have sometimes thought, folks 
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are getting into a way now of speaking 
quicker, and less distinctly than they 
used to,) but in a few moments he was 
back again, and said that the landlady 
made some difficulty about taking me in, 
as I was a stranger, but that he had 
finally persuaded her, and’she would be 
out and show me my room directly. 
We stood waiting there awhile, talking 
about business matters, before she ap- 
peared, and then she was so muffled up 
that I could distinguish nothing about 
her, except that she seemed to have 
bigger feet than even Dutch women gen- 
erally have, and clumped along pretty 
heavily with them too. She lighted us 
up to a large, clean, bare-looking cham- 
ber, on the third floor, with a big win- 
dow and a big door, neither of which 
seemed to have been made to shut. 
There was a brisk fire kindled, however, 
in the earthen stove, and I felt very well 
pleased with my quarters. The woman 
set down the light on a chair, and, giv- 
ing my rag friend one of their small sil- 
ver pieces — for I had not travelled long 
abroad, before I found that every body 
you asked a question of expected to be 
paid for answering it —I bade them 
good-night, and hoisted my door to, as 
far as it would go. 

It was n't quite dark as yet, and look- 
ing out I could see that the back of the 
building, where they had put me, looked 
out into a small walled yard, that opened 
by an iron gate into a narrow court, run- 
ning between rows of old houses, with 
something of a thoroughfare beyond, as 
I judged by a glimpse I caught of carts 
and people passing. I always found it 
cheaper to have a little something like 
crackers and cheese, or a herring in my 
pocket, along with my flask, and many ’s 
the meal I’ve saved by: it ; and so, pull- 
ing out what I happened to have with 
me that night, I made my supper, and 
then turned in. I had slept soundly 
through the best part of the night, when 
I was suddenly awakened by that pecu- 
liar creak which a door makes, when it 
is being swung very slowly on its hinges. 
In an instant all the stories I had ever 


read of mid-night robbers and assas- 
sins seemed to come back to me, 
just as fresh and real as if I had been 
over with them the day before. I 
dragged the big pillow they use for bed- 
clothes there, over my face, for a mo- 
ment, just as I used to cover myself up 
with the counterpane when I was a little 
boy at home, and thought there was a 
skeleton after me; but then I began to 
think how foblish it was to be frighten- 


ed at such a little thing, and so raised. 


myself up in bed to look about me. It 
was all dark in my chamber, except one 
little ray of light that shone between 
the cracks, just above where I was ly- 
ing; I put my eye to the crevice, and 
did n’t feel at all reassured, I can tell 
you, when I saw three rough-looking 
fellows, in their stocking feet, with their 
heads together over a lantern, whisper- 
ing away in a very animated manner, 
with an occasional gesture in my direc- 
tion. Another thing I saw, which 
did n't make me feel any more comforta- 
ble, and that was a dagger-hilt sticking 
out of the pocket of one of the rascals, 
and looking wonderfully as if there was 
a stout blade belonging to it. 

I had felt a little nervous, as I said, 
the minute I was awakened by the open- 
ing door, but now that I had seen that 
things really looked suspicious, to say 
the least, I began to feel a great deal as I 
did on the second day of the yoyage over, 
with that scoopity-scoop sensation in the 
pit of my stomach—only worse. I 
never had thought that I was particu- 
larly brave, from the time when I was 
first sent to district-school, and Charley 
Smith, who was half-a-head shorter than 
I, gave me a black eye, and the nose- 
bleed, and all I did was to run home 
and cry about it in the hay-loft, but now 
had more doubts of my courage than 
ever. I could feel my heart thump- 
ing up and down, as if it knew my last 
hour had come, and as for making any 
plan of defence or escape, I declare I 
hadn’t a thought of any kind in my 
head, every thing there was in such a 
whirl. If I Aad thought of any plan, 
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however, I should n’t have had long to 
settle it, for suddenly the fellow who 
held the lantern gave the top a screw, 
so as to shut out the little light it 
gave before, and then I could hear, by 
the creaking of the old floor, and the 
crack of their toe-joints, that they were 
on the move, and of course for my room. 
The next instant I found myself crawl- 
ing under the bed, whether from cow- 
ardice or instinct, I don’t &now ; and, 
just as I was getting out of sight, the 
string of my night-cap, as luck would 
have it, caught on my pistol, which I 
had laid beneath my pillow, as I always 
did, when I went to bed, and down it 
came on the floor beside me. It was 
loaded and capped, with the hammer 
down, and had been so ever since [ 


bought it in New-York — though I've’ 


been told since that it was very danger- 
ous to carry one about in that way — 
for I knew no more about a pistol than 
about a giraffe, except that it was a 
thing which a person travelling with 
money, shoyjd always have with him. 
Well, down it went, I say, and off it 
wént, of course, all the louder for the 
load being pretty well rusted in, and 
directly I heard one of the men outside 
come up heavily against the wall, and a 
voice say, ‘Donner und blitzen! the 
English thief has hit Martin.’ 

‘Be off there,’ cried I, in the bést 
compound of French and German I 
could muster; ‘be off there, or I'll 
shoot the rest of you.’ (Haven for- 
give the lie, for it was but a single-bar- 
relled pistol, and if I had had any pow- 
der and ball by me, which I did not, I 
never could have loaded it, I am sure.) 

I don’t know how I came to speak 
out so. I was frightened at the sound 
of my own voice, as soon as I had 
spoken, and instinctively crawled still 
further under the bed; but they must 
have been ‘quite as much frightened 
as I, for I could_hear them making 
off again immediately, and treading so 
heavily that I judged they were carry- 
ing off the man whom the old pistol 
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(not I, though they thought so) had 
shot. 

As soon as the sound of their foot- 
steps had died away, I began to feel like 
myself again. I was always quick in 
my ways when I was a young man, and 
it wasn’t long before I had the candle- 
end I had saved from my last hotel 
lighted, and the bedstead pushed up 
against the door. The next thing was 
to dress myself, which I did in a hurry 
I assure you, and then with my port- 
manteau in my lap, and my empty pis- 
tol in my hand, [ sat down to wait for 
morning, or for whatever might turn up. 
I sat in this way for about two hours 
by the watch — for it had got to be near 
five o’clock—and it was but just three 
when I put on my waistcoat, (and I 
did n’t feel a bit sleepy either, though 
I’m generally a poor hand at sitting 
up,) when I thought I heard the stairs 
creaking again; and listening more 
closely, I was sure that heavy foot- 
steps were approaching, and swiftly 
too. This time I didn’t feel half so 
much frightened as before —I could 
think now—and the first thing I 
thought was, that threatening to shoot 
would n’t work again; for if they were 
afraid of that, they would n’t have been 
so quick to return. To make my es- 
cape, then, seemed the only thing left; 
and for that, the window evidently was 
my only hope. I had the great shutter 
swung back in a moment, and saw the 
yard below, and the old court, just as it 
had looked the evening before — except 
indeed that now, as it was so dark, I 
could n’t see any body passing, on what 
I had made out to be a public street 
beyond. It wasn’t a very pleasant 
look-out to me, that old court - yard, 
and its high wall with the battered- 
looking gate at the street-end of it — 
and as I now observed, a great water- 
butt, half full, right under my window ; 
but there was no time to deliberate, 
for I already heard them pushing back 
the door and bedstead behind me. 
Quick as a shot I whipped off my 
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coat, passed the collar over the end 
of the lower hinge of the shutter, and 
was out of the window — letting myself 
down, hand over hand, till I came to the 
end of it, (how thankful I was that the 
fashion that year was for long coat- 
tails; ) when I just dropped myself as 
easy as I could into the water-cask. 
There was a great splash you may be 
sure, and I brought up against the side 
and bottom with such a shock as I 
would n’t warrant my old bones against 
now-a-days; but I was strong enough 
then —and indeed, none of the young 
men I used to know were such narrow- 
chested, sickly - looking fellows as you 
see about the streets now. The worst 
wound I got was a pretty good cut 
across the forehead, from some of the 
top-staves ; but I could feel that I 
wasn’t hurt much, and was out of the 
water in a minute, making for the gate. 
There was a big lock to it — that I had 
seen from my window —and I felt that 
my chances were slim enough, even 
now ; for though it opened out on this 
old court, it was a gloomy, narrow, 
shut-up looking place, and nobody was 
stirring at that hour—if indeed any- 
thing but bats ever lived in the old 
houses, which looked as if they might 
have been deserted a hundred years. 
I gave the gate a shake as soon as I 
reached it, but the lock wasn’t crazy 
enough to break so easily as_ that, 
though I could see that the bolt was 
half rusted through. I would have 
given a year’s profits that moment for 
a good sledge-hammer, but the next in- 
stant I bethought me of my pistol, which 
I had still in my pocket, and which had 
already done me one good turn. It was 
in my hand as soon as the thought struck 
me, and with a harder blow than ever I 
gave in nailing up a box of goods, down 
it came, with a crash that sent the bar- 
rel flying one way, and the bolt, butt, 
and lock, the other. It was none too 
soon, for I could hear my Dutch friends 
rattling down the stairs after me, when 
I was crawling out of the water-butt ; 
and if I had been kept another minute 


at the gate, I dare say it would have 
been all over with me. 

I must have been a sorry - looking 
figure (though indeed I was thought 
a handsome fellow enough in those 
days) when I rushed out from the old 
court into the street beyond, with the 
cut in my head bleeding, without a coat, 
and with what I did have on hanging in 
tatters, and dripping wet; and if there 
had been any of the patrol in sight — 
which, however, there never is, you 
know, in any place where any trouble, 
or robbery, or murder, is going on — 
I don’t know what they would have 
taken me for, though I am pretty sure 
they would have taken me up. (I al- 
ways crack this joke when I tell the 
story at home; and so I thought I 
would n’t leave it out now I am going 
to print it, though half the point will 
be lost as you read it— and it is rather 
too neat a thing to be spoiled so, though 
I say it myself.) The cold morning air, 
however, soon stopped the flow of blood; 
and with a little water I foynd standing 
in the hollow of a stone, 1 washed off 
most of what had run down on my face 
and besmeared my hands. [ still look- 
ed like a poor vagabond enough, to be 
sure; but as I had my money-belt all 
right, and had come off so nearly safe 
and sound, I gave myself no trouble on 
that score. It wanted but a little of 
sun-rise now, and the time passed quick- 
ly enough till the shop-boys began to 
turn out; for I had plenty to think of, 
you may be sure. A Jew clothier, who 
might have been a brother to any of the 
Chatham-street gentry, was one of the 
first to open his shop; and though he 
looked rather suspiciously at me till I 
had shown him a ducat or two, I was 
soon rigged out in a new suit, and felt 
like myself again. 

If you want to know whether I made 
any camplaint, and went back with the 
officers to my honest widow’s house 
of entertainment, I can tell you, No! 
The earliest diligence that morning for 
Bruck, took me off, I had left nothing 
behind me there, but my portmanteau 
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with a shirt, (I always wore a buttoned- 
up waistcoat when I was travelling,) a 
brush or two, my guide- books, and a 
thick coat in it; and as to exposing the 
house, and having the rascals hanged, 
why, after all, I was the only one that 
shed any blood there ; and if there was 
any inquiry made about it, some of those 
Dutch magistrates might have preferred 
that my neck should be the one to be 
put in the noose. 


Grorce and I — better known as Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden — about two years after 
our marriage, settled our affairs in the 
great metropolis, and took our departure 
for the ‘far West.’ George’s uncle when 
dying, had bequeathed to him a farm, 
of, I really can’t say how many acres, 
situated aboyt fourteen miles from the 
village of Smokieton, which contain- 


ed a mill, a blacksmith’s shop, and 
one store. As George was not get- 
ting along very nicely — our income 


amounting to six hundred dollars a 
year, and our expenditure to but little 
less than twice that sum —he thought 
it better to try what he could do on the 
above-mentioned farm, having no doubt 
of a speedy increase in worldly wealth ; 
for, as he said, ‘We would n’t see any 
one, and so we need not try to keep up 
appearances. A very little plain furni- 
ture would be all that would be neces- 
sary, under the circumstances; and as 
regards dress, why — we could dregs 
anyhow.’ 

At length we arrived at our new 
home — and a very small one it was, 
so far as the house was concerned. 
There was only one room on the -first- 
floor, which I called the universal room, 
and a corresponding number up-stairs ; 
but I afterwards persuaded George to 
build a partition, increasing the num- 
ber of apartments, and decreasing their 
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I’ve always thought a great deal my- 
self of that shot — especially when I 
lie awake after eating a little too much 
supper sometimes — and wondered how 
much the fellow was really hurt; but 
then it was the pistol and not I that 
hit him, and nobody would believe 
that they could have meant any good, 
in creeping around with their dark lan- 
terns and ominous whisperings, at that 
time of night. 


size in the same ratio — but I have al- 
ways vowed, that if compelled to sleep 
in the kitchen myself, I would have a 
spare bed-room in my house. It has 
never yet been of the slightest use; but 
IT am always hoping it will be, and re- 
main true to my first resolve. 

The first year we had very hard work 
to make both ends meet; but since 
then, we have had much better suc- 
cess. George goes to Smokieton about 
three or four times a year, for essentials ; 
and sometimes I accompany him, but 
not often — for I always have so much 
to do, that I find it impossible to give up 
nearly a whole day to mere pleasure. 

Before I came here, I used to promise 
myself an unlimited amount of enjoy- 
ment in riding round the country; but 
I have seldom tried it— never indeed 
but once, and then my experience was 
not of a nature to make me wish very 
ardently for a second trial. It is about 


‘this one ride that I am going to tell. 


MY STORY. 


One evening in the early part of No- 
vember, as George and I were sitting 
by the fire—he taking journeys into 
the land of Nod, and I mending his 
clothes — I suddenly remembered the 
empty state of our larder; and at the 
same time, noticing my husband’s con- 
dition, by a philanthropic and disinter- 
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, ested effort, I brought him to life again, 
metaphorically speaking, by asking the 
following very natural arid seemingly 
harmless question : 

‘George, when do you intend to go to 
Smokieton ?’ 

‘ Well my dear,’ replied he, with scarce- 
ly-recovered faculties, and in a tone of 
voice that plainly showed he thought it 
a most extraordinary and highly dis- 
agreeable inquiry, ‘what in the world 
do I want to go there for ?’ 

I have often noticed, where gentlemen 
are concerned, that to want a thing 
done, which is at the same time sen- 
sible and inconvenient, is most exas- 
perating and discomposing —-I suppose 
because of their natural willingness to 
oblige. Therefore, when George answer- 
ed me sharply in the way I have de- 
scribed, I immediately concluded that 
some unseen but insurmountable ob- 
stacle intervened, and that this and 
not my simple question ruffled his 
serene temper; and therefore mildly 
explained my premises, without any 
attempt at self - justification, or any 
outcry at his harshness, thus: ‘ Be- 
cause there are a great many neces- 
saries to be procured. In the first 
place, the wheat must be taken to the 
mill — for we are entirely out of flour.’ 
And then followed a list of articles of 
various descriptions, all really needed ; 
and to leave an impression, I closed 
by mentioning that I needed the ma- 
terial for a new pair of over-alls for him. 

George acknowledged quite reason- 
ably the necessity for going; but add- 
ed, that he did not think he could, in 
this instance, yield to necessity. I can- 
not remember what prevented him, but 
J know his objections were unanswerable. 

Thereupon a bright idea struck me. 

‘George,’ said I, ‘I'll go.’ 

He demurred for a while, saying that 
he was afraid I could not find my way ; 
but I soon succeeded in making him 
look at it in a proper light, and the re- 
sult was, that at about two o’clock the 
next afternoon, I was in Smokieton mak- 
ing my purchases. 
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I had not started quite as early in the 
morning as I had intended doing, and 
some hours passed while I was waiting 
for the flour; so that it was five o'clock 
before I was able to start on my way 
home. The road was merely a cart- 
path through the woods; and as seve- 
ral others crossed or joined it in vari- 
ous places, I felt quite timid, being 
uncertain many times which was the 
one I was to follow. They were each 
as like the other as one pea to bis fel- 
low; woods, dense and impenetrable, 
inclosed them ; and in addition to these 
difficulties, I saw that the setting of the 
sun would soon leave me without the 
means of distinguishing any road at all. 
I recollected, however, that George had 
told me to keep the right-hand road all 
the way ; and as I had done so, I must be 
right — though instinct told both ‘ Dob- 
bin’ and myself quite positively, that 
we were certainly wrong. I am sorry 
to have to display such a degree of ig- 
norance, but [ am forced to confess that 
I had forgotten that of course if I took 
the right-hand road when going to Smo- 
kieton, on returning I should follow the 
left. After riding for what seemed an 
interminable length of time, I began to 
look for the light from our heuse — but 
no light did I see; and heavy clouds, fly- 
ing in black masses overhead, threaten- 
ed rain every moment. With unac- 
knowledged terror, making my heart 
beat faster and faster, and the hands 
which held the reins of very uncertain 
use, I tried to cheer up my old horse, 
and inspire myself with a little confi- 
dence by talking aloud. Little good 
did it do however; my voice sounded 
weak and quavering, and could scarcely 
have been heard by a listener. For 
nearly an hour longer we travelled 
wearily along, and at the end of that 
time I ceased trying to conceal from 
myself the disagreeable knowledge that 
I was all wrong, and had lost my way! 
My heart sunk as the truth forced itself 
on my mind. I did not know what to 
do. I could not retrace the road I had 
taken in such thick darkness as now 
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surrounded me, and to go forward seem- 
ed equally ‘useless ; but just at this mo- 
ment, to my surprise and delight, I saw 
a short distance before me that the 

woods had been cleared away a little, 

and began to feel a faint hope that a 

house might be near, in which I could 

find shelter. I drove on till I reached 

the opening ; then alighting, tied ‘ Dob- 

bin’ to a tree, and commenced picking 

my way with great care over stones and 

branches, and through briers and tan- 

gled grass. At last my outstretched 

hands touched something which I could 

not see, and I found my wishes realized. 

I was standing by a rough log-cabin, 

and who could tell what comfort and 

hospitality might #wvait me within? I 

felt along the sides of the house till I 

discovered the door, then knocked most 

emphatically, but received no answer. 

I turned the latch, opened the door, and 

looked in. Darkness reigned supreme 

there as elsewhere. No sound could be 

heard to show that it was inhabited. I 

felt very much disheartened, and imme- 

diately gave up all idea of taking refuge 

there. I am naturally timid, though 

generally very loth to acknowledge it. 

[ have a natural aversion to darkness, 

and a horror of passing the night in any 
house alone; so I returned to the wag- 
on, with the intention of driving around 
until day-light, with the satisfaction of 
having a companion at least in the poor 
horse, who I think disliked the place and 
circumstances quite as much as I did. 

I was just stepping in when [ felt a 
large drop of rain fall on my hand; and 
soon after, other drops commenced fall- 
ing all around on the dried leaves. I 
could have cried with fright and vexa- 
tion; but collecting all my courage and 
common-sense, I tried to look at things 
in the right way, and soon decided it 
would be perfectly useless for me to 
go further. That I reached this house 
so unexpectedly, immediately before it 
commenced raining, was surely a very 
providential occurrence, and one which 
I could not do better than avail myself 
of. I would at least be saved a good 
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drenching ; and passing the night in a 
solitary house was not so much worse, 
after all, than passing it in a dreary, wet 
ride, through unknown regions of forest. 
Fortifying myself in this way, I again 
alighted ; and leading old ‘ Dobbin’ to 
the back of the house, where I thought 
he would be protected from some of the 
wind and rain, and covering him with a 
blanket, I entered the forsaken dwelling. 

Would that [ had done anything but 
that ! 

Fortunately I had matches with me, 
which I had bought that day ; and tear- 
ing off some paper from a bundle, I 
made an extempore candle, which | 
lighted, and which, though it flar- 
ed dreadfully and burned down to 
my fingers too soon, enabled me to 
make a cursory examination of the 
abode. I first directed my attention 
to the board shelf that served for a 
mantel-piece, and there to my surprise 
I discovered a candle. I immediately 
lighted it, and proceeded to inspect the 
room more leisurely. At present I cer- 
tainly was the only occupant — though 
there were many proofs that some one 
had been there recently. It was a small 
house — smaller even than ours, for it 
contained but one room, and no ‘up- 
stairs.. Same one of refined tastes 
had evidently lived there, for there 
were attempts at more than mere com- 
fort in some of the arrangements. The 
bed, in one corner of the room, was cur- 
tained, and reminded me of those one 
sees at hospitals. I looked in it and 
under it, but saw nothing. A rough 
deal table stood on one side of the 
room, and upon it was a singularly 
inappropriate rosewood writing - desk, 
beautifully finished, with silver mount- 
ings, and two or three books, in plain 
but handsome bindings lay near. ‘And 


now,’ said I to myself, ‘if I could only 
have a fire, I should be quite comfort- 
able.’ 

Were all wishes as easily gratified as 
this, but little would be left to wish for. 
A basket, filled with kindling-wood, was 


Going 


standing in the chimney-corner. 
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to the door, I shut it tight; and was 
about to fasten it, when the upper hinge 
broke, and it sank down below the step 
to the ground. [ left it as it was, know- 
ing that I could not lift it, but thinking 
that I could easily push it open in the 
morning. It was raining very drearily ; 
and the wind, howling among the trees, 
made me miserably frightened and lone- 
ly. I took the most sensible means I 
could think of to cheer myself, and 
lighted the fire, which soon crackled 
and blazed joyously in the fire - place. 
It threw out little ruddy jets of flame, 
whose brightness penetrated the mys 
terious dark corners, and made them 
seem as open to inspection, and as free 
from all intention of concealing things 
I would not like to see, as the ordinary 
corners I saw every day at home — 
which never hid any thing worse than 
a handful of dust, and never even that 
for a very long time. When I grew me- 
lancholy, the merry blaze laughed at 
me; and the shadows on the wall gam- 
bolled in all sorts of odd ways, to show 
me that they didn’t mind being shut 
up there, protected from the rain out- 
side. It was scarcely possible to feel 
superstitious where there was such a 
fire; and accordingly, after wandering 
around uncertainly for some time, and 
finding by my watch that it was only 
eight o’clock, I seated myself by the 
side of my agreeable companion, and 
took up one of the books to while away 
the time. To my surprise, it proved to 
be a volume of Tennyson’s poems. 
‘Walter Talbot’ was written on the 
fly-leaf — evidently by a lady; and un- 
derneath, in a bold and manly hand: 
‘From his dear Rachel.’ It was, cer- 
tainly, a well-read book; many pas- 
sages were marked; the leaves were 
turned down in various places ; and on 
some pages were traces of tears. I 
read until eleven o'clock, though my 
eye-lids were heavy with sleep, and 
my eyes saw the letters indistinctly 
through a haze of drowsiness. Then 
I tried to settle myself in a comfort- 
able position on the floor, using my 
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bench for a pillow; and there I con- 
tinued, dropping off into short naps, 
and waking up occasionally to find my 
head bobbing up and down merrily, 
and threatening a speedy dislocation 
of my neck. 

At last, in despair of really resting, I 
arose, and walked up and down the 
room, trying to awake myself, but all to 
no purpose. The wailing wind sung a 
lullaby, which [ was unable to resist ; 
and the accompaniment on the roof, 
played by the pattering rain, only in- 
creased the’ spell, while even the bright 
fire-light turned against me, and flashed 
so dazzlingly straight in my eyes, that 
I was forced to close them. And so it 
came to pass that I finally decided to 
lie down on the bed. It was not such a 
curious resolution, after all, for it cer- 
tainly looked like a most comfortable 
resting - place — neat and clean, and, 
moreover, soft and well-made. But 
still I felt a strange repugnance to it, 
which only the most overpowering drow- 
siness would have enabled me to over- 
come. However, I made another mi- 
nute examination of it inside and out, 
to see that there were no concealed mice, 
with well-built nests, hidden between 
the covers, who would come out after I 
slept, and regale themselves on my fin- 
gers and toes; and then I threw myself 
down, closed my eyes, and in less than 
five minutes had fallen into a deep 
slumber. 

I think I must have slept about an 
hour in this dreamless way, when I be- 
gan gradually to grow restless. Horrid 
visions of robbers, wild beasts, man- 
gled human forms, and wandering 
ghosts, mingled in dire confusion in 
my brain, until I awoke with a half- 
suppressed scream, and tried to realize 
where I was, and what made me so 
wretchedly nervous. Then I tried to 
compose myself again. I thought of 
home, and of the interesting adventure 
I would have to tell George about, when 
I arrived. I retraced the road from the 
house as well as I could, remembering 
but dimly the way I had come; decided 
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the precise point where I commenced 
going wrong, and thought of George’s 
half-triumphant pity at my misfortunes, 
and regrets that he had consented to 
my going to Smokieton alone. But the 
longer I thought, and the more I tried 
to go to sleep, the more restless I grew. 
I turned over and over, but could not 
lie comfortably. The top of my head 
felt cold, and it seemed as though there 
was something terrible near me, which 
made my hair stand on end, and ‘opened 
my eyes the moment they were closed. 
I raised myself, and looked at the head 
of the bed, but saw only the white 
curtain. I tossed about for some 
time longer, but still the dread horror 
continued, and the fearful cold kept 
creeping more perceptibly over me. 

At length I jumped up, thinking it 
was a draught of wind which chilled 
me, as the bed was standing some little 
way from the wall. I attempted to 
push it nearer, but it only moved a little 
way, and then stood fast. I made an- 
other effort, it moved again, and the out- 
lines of a human form were discernible 
behind the curtain. I stood motionless, 
with starting eyes gazing at it. I could 
not distinguish the whole figure — it 
was not all there. I could not see the 
head —the shoulders were even with 
the top of the bedstead ; then the arms 
and body were easily traced; the feet 
must be below the curtain, but surely 
they could not touch the floor! 

I gazed fascinated by that strange 
sight, until a great dread came over me, 
and with a piercing shriek I rushed to 
the door, my only thought, my only 
wish being to get away from the place. 
I pushed against it with my whole 
strength, but it only sunk lower and 
lower in the mud, below the step. I 
could not raise it. My arm was nerve- 
less ; all power had left me. I could do 
nothing, but remain where I was, shut 
up with that spectre behind the bed, till 
some one came to release me. I shriek- 
ed again and again, but no one could 
hear me, | knew. The rain pattered on 
the roof, the wind howled mournfully 
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around the corners, the fire sunk lower 
and blazed more fitfully, and it grew 
colder all the time. I turned wildly 
around, and then sank on my knees in 
abject horror, as I saw, by the flickering 
light of the dying embers, a human face 
— purple and swollen, with starting, 
blood-shot eyes — staring at me over 
the top of the bedstead. Above the 
head was a beam, which ran across the 
house, and from the beam a rope came 
down, and there the body hung. 

I contemplated the sickening sight, till 
the bursting eye-balls seemed forcing 
their way into my brain; and the dis- 
colored face made fearful grimaces, 
laughing and grinning at me, as I knelt 
there, crouching like some abject peti- 
tioner before it. 

Soon a change seemed to come over 
every thing. I was no longer in this 
deserted house in the far West, but in a 
bright and pleasant room, in some gen- 
tleman’s country-house. I think it was 
a library, for there were shelves filled 
with books, around the walls. Near a 
table, in the centre of the room, stood 
two persons, a man and woman. I[ 
could not see the face of the latter, but 
she was writing on the fly-leaf of a book 
the name, ‘ Walter Talbot.’ 

I looked at the man. His face was 
strangely familiar. Surely I had seen 
it before; but not then as now. I re- 
membered it swollen and discolored, 
with bleared and bloodshot eyes start- 
ing from their sockets. There was but 
little similarity between them. This 
young man’s cheek was brown and rud- 
dy; his bright dark eyes were softened 
by the light of love, a smile of winning 
sweetness played around the full-curved 
lips, while the dark curls, clustering 
around his forehead, contrasted strange- 
ly with the matted hair that fell over 
the brow of the other. 

When his companion ceased writing, 
he motioned her to proceed, but her 
merry laugh rang out a denial, as she 
threw down the pen. He took it, and 
stooping forward, traced a few words ; 


then he handed her the book, and I saw 
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that underneath his name, he had writ- 
ten, in a bold, manly hand: ‘ From his 
dear Rachel.’ That was all. 

In the whole interview, no word had 
been spoken. It was a mysterious vis- 
ion, which was passing rapidly away. 
I tried to pierce the mist of oblivion 
that was hiding it from my view. I saw 
them standing by the window, looking 
out at the bright autumn sun-set. He 
had taken her hand in his, and his arm 
encircled her ; though they were speak- 
ing, I could not hear their words ; but 
I saw that as he drew her closer to him, 
a mournful farewell glistened in the 
tears that filled her eyes, while his 
right hand was pointing to the western 
sky. 


ee 


A parK void succeeded this strange 
dream. When I recovered my senses, 
I was at home, lying on my own bed, 
with George sitting beside me. 

I will not make my story longer. I 
suppose I must have fainted after my 
distempered fancy had presented that 
life-like picture to my mind. 

George said he had expected me until 
nearly twelve o'clock, and had then 
given me up for lost; but knowing how 
useless any search for me that night 
would be, he had waited until morning, 
when, with one of the farm-hands to 
render any assistance that might be re- 
quired, he had explored all the roads for 
miles round. Late in the afternoon 
they arrived at the house [ had taken 
refuge in, and knew I must be there, 
when they found old ‘ Dobbin’ tied 
where [ had left him. After vainly en- 
deavoring to make me answer their calls 
at the door, with difficulty they forced 
it open, and found me lying on the floor 
perfectly senseless. 

George soon discovered what had 
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caused my swoon, and while he was oc- 
cupied in restoring me to consciousness, 
the man who was with him examined 
the writing-desk, to see if any papers 
could be found which would throw any 
light on the subject. He found a letter, 
without any address, in which the de- 
ceased stated his intentions of commit- 
ting suicide, and gave as his reasons for 
the crime, that he had forged to a large 
amount to meet pressing necessities ; 
and that when it was discovered, he fled 
to the West, hoping to escape from pun- 
ishment. He had trusted that he might 
outlive his disgrace, and be enabled to 
commence a life of honest industry ; but 
hearing through a letter from an accom- 
plice, that the officers of justice were on 
his track, he had in despair resolved to 
anticipate retribution, and place himself 
beyond their power. His only regret 
was the grief it would occasion one very 
dear to him; but he had explained all 
in a letter to her, and he hoped she 
would forgive him. The letter closed 
by requesting the finder not to make his 
disgrace public. He also desired that 
he might be buried there, where he had 
intended to regain his honorable name; 
and that his few posesssions might be 
sent with the letter in his desk, to Miss 
Rachel Staunton, the only one whom he 
felt still loved him. I suppose it is 
hardly necessary to say, that his wishes 
were complied with, as far as it was 
practicable. Under the dark forest 
trees now repose the remains of Walter 
Talbot. His name is forgotten among 
men. He sleeps in oblivion. But not 
thus can the memory of that dreadful 
night perish. There is no grave in 
which I can bury that. It always haunts 
me. Ever as night comes, and [I lie 
down on my pillow, I seem to see a hu- 
man form behind the curtain; and from 
above, a disfigured face looks down at me, 
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‘Yea, the stork in the’ heaven knoweth her ap- 
pointed times; and the turtle and the crane and 
the swallow observe the time of their coming.’— 
Jer. 8: 7. 

From the earliest times, birds have 
excited the aftention and admiration 
of man. Spring itself would be mourn- 
ful without them — just as the winter is 
rendered more desolate and dismal by 
their departure. The organization of 
the Mammalia is doubtless more per- 
fect; for what has nature produced, ex- 
cept Man, that is nobler than the horse, 
that in the sublime language of Job, 
‘smelleth the battle afar off ?’— and 
certainly the elephant and the lion 
are grander, the gazelle and the grey- 
hound more elegant animal forms, than 
any birds whatever. On the contrary, 
the winged inhabitants of the air, with 
all their imperfections of organization, 
are umiversally beautiful, and distin- 
guished by certain peculiarities which 
will ever secure for them the interest 
of the pious-minded observer of Gon’s 
works. 

What wonder of nature is there more 
lovely and more appealing to the heart, 
than the soft nest of a bird hidden 
among the green boughs, watched over 
by careful affection, with songs of love 
floating around it? Then the bird it- 
self: with what a bright, aérial form, 
and what splendid coloring and exqui- 
site plumage, with its changing hues of 


blue, green and gold, has nature richly - 


adorned her favorites! But what at- 
tracts us most, and that by which the 
birds are lifted beyond the sphere of 
every-day life, is the wondrous power 
of flying. It seems almost supernatu- 
ral, the majestic circling and sailing ; the 
luxuriant, blissful hovering and floating 
in the air; the rush and the fluttering 
of wings ; the falling and soaring; the 
swooping, 
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‘Now below, where the stream is gushing, 
Now on high, where the clouds are rushing ; 
On the mountain, and then 
Down in the glen ;’ 


it is as if the spirits of the air were 
sporting around in song and ecstasy. 
We intend merely to mention their 
song. It is this wonderful power, 
even more than that of flight, which 
elevates them above all other animals; 
their language is a tongue-language, and 
the most perfect of the kind. Song is 
the bird’s mystery ; and in former times, 
men imagined that they understood these 
sounds. King Solomon is said to have 
been versed in the language of birds ; 
and our Bible records that he knew 
every animal and every plant, from the 
hyssop to the cedar. Who does not re- 
collect the delight which the first greet- 
ing of the lark, robin, or swallow, 
awakened in his bosom, after the cheer- 
less days of winter? —that refreshing 
feeling which pervaded the breast when 
the earliest sun-beams of the vernal sea- 
son roused this active airy people to 
their new songs. It is the birds which 
give a melodious voice to the beautiful 
face of nature; and it is their flight 
which gives their being so much poet- 
ry, and is so full of wonder and in- 
struction. The pious Job seems to 
have contemplated this striking char- 
acteristic of the airy tribe, and refers 
to the mysterious yet certain journeys 
in the heavens of the stork, the turtle, 
the crane, and the swallow. With him, 
we give the first place to the stork. He 
truly knoweth the appointed times for 
the return of the seasons; and in Eu- 
rope, when with the first warm March 
breezes the stork returns to his village, 
there is a great rejoicing. He is greet- 
ed with song, as one welcomes back 
a faithful, long-missed friend. Accord 
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ing to the popular belief, the Stork al- 
ways arrives on the same day, March sev- 
enteenth, and hence the German distich : 


‘We come here on St. Gertrude’s Day, 
And with St. Jacob we speed away.’ 


In Southern Germany and Switzerland, 
where the stork appears earlier, the 
twenty-second of February is consider- 
ed the day of his arrival. Among the 
Greeks, whoever first announced his re- 
turn was paid for the tidings ; and dur- 
ing the last century, in many German 
towns, the watchmen on the towers 
were ordered to announce this coming 
of spring’s harbinger by sound of the 
trumpet. Different hymns, too, were 
used at the departure of the bird. The 
old people in the villages know him as 
the contemporary of their youth; and 
he is preéminently the children’s friend 
—for he»brings the assurance and pledge 
of spring, for which they have so impa- 
tiently longed and waited. They have 
songs, too, on the departure of the 
stork, 

‘ WueEn the rye is ripe, 

And when the frog is mute,’ etc. ; 
which is on the Feast of St. James, 
July twenty-fifth, when the frogs cease 
croaking. Shaw, the well-known tra- 
veller, when on Mount Carmel, saw 
troops of migrating storks extending 
half an English mile in breadth, which 
were several hours in passing. Con- 
stantinople is one of their winter sta- 
tions, and Seville, in Spain, is another, 
where almost every tower is inhabited 
by them. Others fly towards Asia 
Minor; hundreds may be seen on the 
walls of Bagdad; and amid the ruins of 
Persepolis they peacefully take up their 
quarters — every column and capital sup- 
porting a nest. Africa, however, is their 
favorite rendezvous — especially Al- 
giers. On every mosque at Constan- 
tine they build nests; and the palaces 
of Abd-el-kader, with his beys, have 
been covered with them. One old ci- 
tadel was so entirely peopled with them, 
as to be named ‘Zhe Storks’ Castle.’ 
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The Arabs believe that the stork was 
formerly a marabout, whom ALLau trans- 
formed on account of some great sin. 
Their building on mosques strengthens 
this notion ; and here they are often seen, 
standing on one leg beside the crescent, 
and apparently sunk in deep contempla- 
tion. _If they wake suddenly from this 
reverie, throwing back their heads they 
look up towards heaven, and make a 
clapping noise; then the Arabs say, the 
‘ Marabout is praying.’ 

From the mouth of the Elbe to the 
Scheldt, in all the low-lands, the stork 
is more at home than on any other tract 
of our globe; and is held more sacred 
in Holland than any where else. In 
most towns and villages he is at home; 
and one traveller (Kohl) relates that 
at the Hague a house was built ex- 
pressly for him in the middle of the 
market-place, and in many Dutch land- 
scapes he occupies a prominent place. 

The male stork makes his appearance 
in the spring, one or two weeks before 
the female ; and when he has found the 
old moss-covered house-ridge, with the 
empty nest, he suddenly disappears, 
soon to return with his spouse, when 
he sets about repairing it or building 
anew one. He is a very tolerant char- 
acter; for as swarms of poor retainers 
settle around the old baronial castles 
for protection, so does the stork allow 
the sparrow and the swallow to take up 
their abode beneath the protecting cu- 
pola of his house. There he stands 
like an emir, above the noisy rabble, 
in grave composure. Above all other 
birds, he has a feeling for home, with a 
love of domestic life. On this account, 
the stork has ever been regarded as ‘a 
bird of piety ;’ and for this reason, the 
old fabulists present him as a pattern 
of domestic virtue. Thus it is said, he 


will carry upon his back his young 
when teaching them to fly, or to save 
them when the nest is in danger of 
fire; whence, some suppose, he acquir- 
ed the old German name of Adeboar, 
It is a popu- 


or ‘ Bringer - of - Good.’ 
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lar belief, that fire and lightning will 
not approach the house on which the 
stork has taken up his abode. If a 
conflagration be at hand, he will carry 
away both eggs and young ones some 
days beforehand; and this belief dates 
from the remotest time. Among the 
Germans, it is also imagined that the 
stork extends his love of the young 
to human little ones; and children 
greet him as the welcome messenger 
who brings into the family their new- 
born brothers and sisters, and lays 
them in the cradle. We might cite, if 
necessary, many such instances of the 
fanciful poetical characteristics of this 
favorite bird. 

A law among the Greeks, which oblig- 
ed children to support their parents, re- 
ceived its name from a reference to the 
stork ; while the Romans called it the 
‘ pious bird’ — and it was also the em- 
blem on medals of such Roman princes 
as deserved the title of Pius, At the 
Mohammedan town of Fez, a rich hos- 
pital was erected expressly to assist and 
nurse sick storks and cranes—and to 
bury them when dead! This singylar 
custom arises from a belief from time 
immemorial, that the storks are human 
beings in that form— or men from dis- 
tant islands, who, at certain seasons, as- 
sume this shape to visit Barbary, and 
at a fixed period return to their own 
region. The Moslems call the stork 
their friend and brother; theirs ex- 
clusively, from a belief that, wherever 
their religion extended, this bird would 
accompany them. The sagacious crea- 
ture seems sensible of this predilection, 
for travellers assert, that in Asia Minor 
the storks build their nests on the 
mosques, minarets, and Turkish houses, 
and pass by the Christian roofs, Greek 
or Armenian. In these regions it is 
clear that this bird attaches himself to 
man, and man to him. Confident and 
careless, he walks about the court or 
the garden ; and in sea-ports, even stalks 
amidst all the bustle of the streets, ex- 
pecting every body to make room for 
him. In the market-places he wanders 
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from fountain to fountain, and boldly 
examines here a basket and there a 
dish ; in short, feeling himself quite at 
home. 

Cleanliness, too, is a fundamental law 
of his household —a part of his char- 
acter which is quite in keeping with 
his beautiful white dress. The sharp bill 
answers the place of brush and comb, 
for on the coat, breast - facings, and 
his seeming red Russian leather boots, 
there is always something to regulate 
and smooth down. Not satisfied with 
a clean shirt-bosom only, he washes and 
bathes frequently. Well may Jeremiah 
say of this sensible bird, ‘ Yea, the 
stork in the heaven knoweth her ap- 
pointed times;’ and well did the Pro- 
phet contrast his instinctive obedience, 
and that of the turtle, crane and swallow, 
with the guilty departure therefrom, of 
those on whom Gop has bestowed the 
highest gifts of human reason and under- 
standing. This reference, or comparison, 
is most striking and convincing. So punc- 
tual is the arrival and departure of such 
birds, that the Persians and ancient 
Arabs to this day calculate their alma- 
nacs on their sure movements. The 
‘stork in the heaven’ is an expression 
full of meaning; for even when out of 
sight, its lofty pathway through the 
skies may be traced by its own pecu- 
liar loud and piercing cries. Without 
compass or guide, this wonderful bird 
crosses mountains, seas, continents, and 
‘knoweth her appointed times.’ So 
punctual has been the migration of 
the passage-birds, in their comings and 
goings, that it is no wonder they have 
been considered as gifted with reason- 
ing powers. King Solomon marks the 
seasons by the return of the airy song- 
sters. ‘For, lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, .’ —is the 
beautiful and scriptural language of 
the wise man. 

When in the beginning of the autumn, 
the inferior animals retire into their 
holes and winter abodes, the stork 
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prepares also for his migration to the 
South; and all travel - equipped, vast 
numbers curve in the air and collect 
together. The departure of the cara- 
van generally takes place suddenly and 
in ordered ranks; which, rising gradu- 
ally to the loftiest regions of the air, 
are soon lost sight of. They leave Eu- 
rope from the twenty-fifth of July to 
the tenth of August, in uninterrupted 
flight ; and at times, their flocks are 
two or three thousand strong. These 
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frogs, is the stork’s second home; and 
here he rules as a sort of Pasha—a 
familiar and sacred object to the brown 
children of the Turks. Wonderful bird! 
even beneath the pyramids and palms 
he forgets not the German village and 
its lime- trees. He knoweth the ‘ap- 
pointed times;’ for when the glowing 
heat of the advancing summer pours 
down from the brazen sky of Egypt, 
he returns home again amid the reviv- 
ing verdure of the Northern climate. 
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Europe - tired birds direct their uner- He is truly, above all other birds, the a3 
ring course straight to the Egyptian neighbor of man; none ranks higher is 


coast. Here in the rich low-lands of 
the Delta, abounding with snakes and 


than he. 


FEBRUARY. 


To-pay my soul is mazed with wondering ; 
I hear the robins singing in the trees, 


The perfumed breath of Spring floats on the breeze, 
The streams their summer songs are murmuring. 


But yesterday the wild fierce wind whirled down 
The village streets with reckless fury, and 
A wintry darkness settled o’er the land, 

When the red sun, half-veiled, sank with a frown. 


Is winter gone? childlike with joy I cry, 
Yet know that the half-uttered hope is vain ; 
And so, bewildered with this pleasure-pain, 
I sit and dream, and watch the quiet sky. 


Dreaming a summer-dream! and yesterday 
The snow lay on the hill-sides, cold and white. 
O fickle month! O day of sweet delight ! 

O golden hours! how swift ye flee away ! 
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THE WYOMING VALLEY: 


ITS LANDMARKS AND TRADITIONS, 


Ir was in the month of flowers that 
we made a brief visit to the Wyoming 
Valley; but a place rich in historical 
association, around which the traditions 
of nearly two hundred years had thrown 
the charm of romance, of thrilling ad- 
venture, of social tragedy terrible from 
its reality, and of massacre appalling 
from its barbarity, needed not the roses 
of June, nor the gilding of a summer 
sky, to lend enchantment to its many 
attractions. To the stranger, however, 
who approaches the valley by the North- 
ern railway, its far-famed scenery seems 
a delusion. For miles we wound along 
a narow ravine, a sort of rough angular 
barrier, as if nature would dispute the 
march of civilization. Barren hills, 
broken only by jagged rocks, stretch- 
ed away on either side to the brown 
mountain-tops that loomed in the dis- 
tance. An occasional hamlet, compos- 
ed of miners’ huts and machine-shops, 
with a sprinkling of blackened coal- 
shafts, served to break but not relieve 
the monotony. At last the iron bands 
interlacing at Scranton departed in dif- 
ferent directions, the one leading by 
circuitous grades over the mountain- 
ranges to the Delaware, and the other 
running down the western side of the 
valley. We took the latter. Rolling 
hills and cultivated fields, bounded by 
the now receding mountain-range, made 
up the landscape eastwardly; while on 
the west, naught but blank hill-sides, 
crowned with a notched mountainous 
summit, rose abruptly close along the 
track, till we reached the first point of 
interest. ‘ 

Gliding along near the base of this 
western range, our attention was sud- 
denly attracted by the Lackawanna 
Gap, which opens through it. This 
gorge, which seems a sort of fabulous 
gate - way to the valley, is the portal 


by which the Susquehanna enters the 
mountain-guarded vale. The ages have 
hewn it through the solid rock. A 
wedge -like abutment, rising from the 
river’s margin, is Campbell’s Ledge. 
Receding, yet still continuing to rise, 
it towered above every thing around; 
and upon its topmost height, amid 
the clustering trees that rested like a 
garlanded crown upon its naked brow, 
we descried a star-strewn banner flung 
to the breeze. The author of ‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,’ though he was never per- 
mitted to gaze from its summit upon the 
calm flowing river beneath, has graven 
his name upon its rocks in characters 
which the storms of ages can never 
efface. 

At this point begins the valley proper, 
stretching twenty miles southward, and 
varying from three to five miles in width. 
Upon the eastern side an unbroken moun- 
tain-range, and upon the west a more 
irregular one, rising abruptly from the 
valley - plain, present eternal barriers 
alike to the storm or the coming foe. 
The valley is made up of two series of 
plains or flats; the one skirting the 
bases of the mountain- ranges several 
feet above the other, which lies along the 
margin and on either side of the river. 
Through their midst rolls the majestic 
tide of the Susquehanna, often wander- 
ing in its course as if to gather in its 
embrace all the beauties of the enchant- 
ed scene. The graceful trees that wave 
along its margin, and wild flowers that 
cluster on its banks, are mirrored in 
its sparkling waters; fairy isles slum- 
ber on its bosom, and its ceaseless 
murmur along their pebbly shores 
falls upon the ear like the soft strains 
of distant music. The scenery has 
neither grandeur nor wildness; ‘the 
spirit of humanity seems to have tem- 
pered and softened it. An Arcadian 
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simplicity pervades the whole. <A 
calm and quiet beauty reigns su- 
preme, filling the beholder with a 
dream - like enchantment because of 
its very stillness. Here the hermit 
might find his mountain-cave, the phi- 
losopher cloister himself from the 
babbling world, and the poet dream 
away his existence in sweet retirement. 
Even the mighty stream which seems 
to have broken through the ‘ everlast- 
ing hills’ as it were, to mingle with the 
glorious scene, adding to it its own 
majestic beauty, and then returning 
through the same rocky pathway 
oceanward, has scarce a ripple to dis- 
turb its silvery flow. The very birds 
seem to have caught the spirit of the 
vale, and tune their notes in sweet ac- 
cordance with its gentle harmonies. 
Prospect Rock is the name given to 
a ledge of naked rocks about mid-way 
down the valley, upon the eastern side. 
We ascended by a circuitous road; and 
turning aside from the main route, stood 
upon the summit of a hoary ledge which 
the Titans must have assisted in rear- 
ing — a conglomerate strata of great 
thickness, studded with shining water- 
worn pebbles. Formed beneath some 
Deucalion flood in the unrecorded past, 
and upheaved by some volcanic force so 
as to form an almost perpendicular wall, 
itstands. Countless storms have worn 
their channels and hollows in its sur- 
face; and it is moss- grown with the 
ages. But how shall fancy speculate 
upon the antediluvian visions of the 
geologist, when from its summit the 
eye may sweep the whole valley-land 
of beauty? Town and hamlet, hill 
and plain, mountain and river, form 
an ever-glorious though an ever-chang- 
ing panorama. We could not forego 
the pleasure of pausing in our contem- 
plation of the scene, to dwell for a mo- 
ment upon the mythic history of that 
primeval race who inhabited the valley 
of Wyoming, centuries before Columbus 
sailed from the port of Palos with his 
little fleet. The ancient forest beneath 
which they wandered in sheltered se- 
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curity, now scarred and rent by angry 
tempests, then grew fresh and green. 
This Rock of Prospect must have been 
the chief watch-tower upon the moun- 
tain ramparts which girt the valley. 
Here in the long ago came the ancient 
chiefs of the forest to mark out their 
long journeys, to watch with sleepless 
vigilance the signal-fires of friend or 
foe, or to mingle in grave councils, 
and plan their ruthless warfare. We 
track perchance their very footsteps. 
Here the red warrior, resting on his 
bow, with quiver swinging carelessly 
at his back, gazed silently on the river 
and mountains of his fatherland. The 
spirit of tradition, with locks hoary with 
unnumbered centuries, stood by his side 
and revealed to him her mythic lore. 
The Great Spinit their Faruer, had hol- 
lowed out this flowery vale as a cradle 
for his children. He piled it round with 
mountain ramparts, that the nations be- 
yond might not rob them of their sacred 
heritage ; and so long as spring should 
come to garland with green leaves its 
sky-pointing watch-towers, it should be 
a legacy to them and their children’s 
children. Listening, motionless and 
pensive to her teachings, and lifting 
his eyes to the blue arch above, and 
his heart to the Great Spirit who dwells 
there, he swears to preserve unimpaired 
the sacred trust. Here, too, the dusky 
mother, with deeds, not words, taught 
her child more than Gallic bravery, 
and more than Spartan hardihood. 
But in vain! for after the cycle of 
centuries, the plague preys upon them, 
and the demon war ravages all their 
fire-sides. An enemy which they can 
neither avoid nor repel steals through 
the mountain gorges upon their hunt- 
ing - grounds, and into their homes. 
Their blood mingles with the waters 
of the river, their dust with its sands. 
Their council-fires are quenched, never 
to be rekindled. Their feasts are no 
more. The revelry of the song and the 


dance shall never again reécho from 
the mountain’s brow, along the vale, 
and among the hills. Side by side with 
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the flowing stream, whose banks for 
countless generations were the play- 
grounds of their infancy, they pass 
through the portal of their valley-land, 
which shall be reépened to them never 
more ; the river to its ocean home, they 
to theirs of the setting sun. Beneath 
the magic wand of civilization the wild- 
erness becomes a garden blossoming as 
the rose, and the white men come hither 
and take up their abode. We could 
only cease from reflections like these 
to mirror in our souls, with one last 
long look, the never - to - be - forgotten 
scene before us. 

Wolf’s Den is situated upon the very 
summit of the western range, and near- 
ly opposite Prospect Rock. It is a long 
narrow passage, walled in and over-arch- 
ed by solid rock. The huge mass once 
projected over a slight declivity, but the 
lower portion cleaving off horizontally 
broke away, and sliding a little in its fall, 
formed a perpendicular wall; while the 
unbroken ledge constitutes the other side 
as well as the roof of the so-called den. 
The dense foliage which surrounds it 
shuts out the valley ; and there is noth- 
ing to give it interest except the tra- 
dition that it was once used as an In- 
dian council-chamber. It is composed 
of water - worn pebbles, which demon- 
strate its formation beneath the mighty 
flood of waters that once swept that re- 
gion in oceanic currents, uniting in one 
continuous strata with the ledge of Pros- 
pect Rock, though now the Susquehan- 
na rolls between; and it will ever have 
a charm for the geologist and the stu- 
detit of nature. 

Like all places with historical associ- 
ations, many-tongued rumor has woven 
her mantle of fiction around numerous 
spots here. A tree upon the summit of 
the western range, with an umbrella-like 
top, (and hence christened ‘ The Umbrel- 
la- Tree,’ ) rising high above the sur- 
rounding forest, and conspicuous in all 
the valley, is said to have been the hos- 
pitable shelter of the once oft-gathered 
council. But the story relating to Queen 
Esther’s Stone is vouched for as a veri- 
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table fact. An insignificant red sand- 
stone, nearly buried from sight, is point- 
ed out in a field near the monument as 
the fatal rock around which the Indian 
queen slew our countrymen in cold 
blood. An awful solemnity must have 
pervaded this spot, as one by one the 
helpless victims sank beneath the mur- 
derous strokes of her hatchet, and pass- 
ed into eternity. One only escaped who 
leaped up and ran frantically away. More 
terrible than the tone of the muffled drum, 
sounding a death-march in the ear of the 
condemned criminal, must have been the 
appalling sound of her merciless battle- 
axe as it fell at regular intervals upon 
her helpless victims. 

The greater portion of this interest- 
ing relic has been carried away piece- 
meal by visitors, as mementoes of that 
sad scene. But I leave to geologists the 
explanation of the sanguineous appear- 
ance of the stone, which the valley- 
dwellers assert was caused by the blood 
of the slain captives flowing through its 
porous structure. If this be true, what 
an undecaying urn kind nature has 
prepared, to commemorate the sacred 
dust of those who gave their lives 
for their country in one of its dark- 
est hours. Passing the naked site of 
Forty Fort, which stood at an angle of 
the river, and took its name from the 
number which formed its little garri- 
son, and still farther up, the beautiful 
island rendered memorable as the scene 
of a revolting tragedy — that of a man 
meeting death at the hand of his own 
brother who welcomed him _ thither 
with the promise of protection, and 
then heartlessly shot him—we reach- 
ed the grounds where stands the monu- 
ment. A plain stone obelisk confront- 
ed us, resting upon a square pedestal, 
and rising to the height of sixty-five 
feet. On one side there is a long wordy 
eulogy of the slain in battle, and a state- 
ment of the object for which it was 
erected ; while on the three remaining 
sides are engraven the names of those 
who fell, together with those of the 
survivors. This is all. No decorative 
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characters, picturing forth a living his- 
tory, ornament its plain surface. There 
is naught to impress you but its rigid 
enduring simplicity, as it cuts the sky 
with its sharp angles and straight lines. 
There are neither trees, nor shrubs, nor’ 
flowers on the ground, to distract the 
thoughts; and resting in the shadow of 
the monument, we mused for an hour 
upon the hallowed memories of this bar- 
ren spot. It overlooks the river and 
the battle - ground, and beneath its 
emerald turf repose the ashes of 
some whose names are written here. 
We pondered upon the scene with a 
saddened, reverential feeling. Near by 
went bravely forth the little band to 
that struggle which was to decide the 
fate of their lives, their fortunes, and 
all that the human heart holds dear. 
The strong arms and braye souls of 
their friends, who would gladly have 
aided them in their hour of peril, were 
far away beyond the distant mountains, 
unconscious of their danger. They left 
the women and children, the helpless 
and sick, and aged, behind them in 
their cottages; they rode no rich- 
ly - caparisoned steeds, burdened with 
gilded trappings; they bore no glitter- 
ing armor, fresh from the well-stored 
arsenal; they moved to no martial 
strains, but to the muffled beating of 
their own heroic hearts. Yet history 
may well be challenged for a nobler ex- 
ample of patriotism, or a more sublime 
spirit of self-sacrifice, than that which 
inspired them in the terrible hour when 
they tried to roll back the overwhelming 
tide of a barbaric foe. It is true they 
rode to death, not victory; but their 
death was our gain, and that of our pos- 
terity; who shall learn the worth of 
liberty, by reflecting upon its cost ; 
who shall be zealous to imitate the 
example of that glorious Spartan band, 
who, when the war-clouds which hung 
over all the hills and mountains of our 
land overshadowed the valleys with the 
gloom of despair, gave their lives for 
their country. 
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‘ How sleep the brave who sink to rest 

By all their country’s honor blest, 

When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than fancy’s feet hath ever trod. 

‘ By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 

And Virtue shall awhile repair, 

And dwell a weeping hermit there.’ 

In the long procession of coming 
years, posterity will read with an ad- 
miring and ever-grateful heart, the art- 
less story of their deeds — which this 
plain shaft, beautiful in its simplicity, 
relates. It shall stand an oracle of the 
past ; and through the dim mists of 
time it shall speak to the sons of men, 
teaching them the sternest virtue, and 
that love of country which perils all for 
its salvation. 

The pilgrim of the republic shall bend 
at this shrine, sacred to virtue and patri- 
otism, to pay his vows to his country, 
and gather fresh hope and courage in 
the hour of her danger and calamity. 
And will not the traitor and treason- 
plotter, as he dwells upon the touching 
story of martyred worth, and remem- 
bers those, who, beautiful in life, were 
sublime in death, pause stricken with 
shame, that he should ever have dared 
to commit a crime so ignoble and dam- 
nable ? Will he not shudder at the 
thought of desecrating by his impious 
deeds, the vale which the scattered dust 
of heroes has rendered holy ground ? 

There are no storied urns, nor chisel- 
ed tablets, to mark the places where 
the martyrs to liberty rest in their 
dreamless sleep. It is common dust 
that we tread — our country’s, and her 
children’s. Whithersoever conjecture 


leads, we wander, without a stone or 
a mound to guide us in our search. 
But where is she—the heroic daugh- 
ter of the patriarchal Albert, who ruled 
his people with honor, with justice and 
wisdom ? 

Yes, shall we not ask where is she, 
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the worthy offspring of so noble an 
ancestor; she who sat by his side 
when the storm of battle came, and 
shielded him with her bosom from the 
poisoned arrow which broke up the 
fountains of her own sweet life? Did 
they not lay her in some favored spot, 
and give her gentle dust some quiet 
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its soothing murmurs might calm her 
troubled spirit ere it passed to its ely- 
sian home? She was worthy of such 
a tomb —and does she not repose there, 


beneath the over-arching trees, in whose 


branches as often as summer comes the 
wild birds sing her requiem ?— where 
the evergreens wreathe for her their un- 


place of rest? Did not the sad train 
leave her near the river’s side, where 


fading garlands. 


BLIND! 


’T was shining May, on bright Broadway, 
And eyes were glad and hearts were gay, 
And many did laugh, while none did pray, 
Or cast a look on the churches gray ; 

But a living wave o’er the brilliant pave, 
Prayerless and careless went its way. 


A little one side of the human tide, 

Stood a beggar, as blind as he could be; 

But who would have thought, when his eyes were closed, 
And his ragged back ’gainst the rail reposed, 

That he saw much better than those who could see ? 


A father came by with his hopeful son — 

You would know by his look ’t was his only one — 
Giving him treasures of good advice, 
‘Never to meddle with cards or dice, 

Or smoke, or drink — that terrible vice ;’ 

And the son looked down with a wicked smile, 
While the father walked leisurely on, the while, 
And thought he had got a boy, you know,' 

Who would always walk in the way he should go; 
He started anon, and looked behind, 

But *t was only the beggar that said: ‘Blind! blind!’ 


Then a maiden passed in the living tide, 

With a smiling suitor close by her side; 

His words, low and sweet, we need not repeat, 
How he said he worshipped the ground at her feet, 
And begged her to flee with him over the sea, 
Where the hearts of the loving were careless and free. 
‘The poor girl believed each word that he said, 
Though she better had been lying cold and dead, 
Than to walk so fair, with her drooping head ; 

Too happy to hear, with a trusting ear, 

The words that he spake with a sinful leer. 
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Did an angel kind warn the yielding mind ? 
No; ’t was only the beggar that said: ‘ Blind! blind!’ 


Then a saint went softly on his way, 

Smiling and bowing along Broadway ; 

He had given his gold td feed the poor — 

The papers had published the same, to be sure, 

But that does not prove his motive impure ; 

For ’t is hard in these days of bustle and buzz, 

For the left to be dumb, and not hint at some 

Of the charitable deeds the right hand does — 

And he went on his way, with his head low bent, 
While they called him an angel that heaven had sent ; 


A truly good man, with a heart truly kind — 

But that fool of a beggar muttered: ‘Blind! blind!’ ei 
hia 

They did well to hustle him off the pave, | 


And bury him deep in a pauper’s grave ; err 
Piling the dirt, and gravel, and stones, 

Thick and high o’er his dry old bones ; 

So the slanderous lips should at last be dumb, 
And never a sound from under the mound, 

To trouble the ears of the liviné should come ; 
For what right had a poor blind beggar, forsooth, 
To stand in Broadway, and be telling the truth ? 


And that hopeful som? Well, in yonder damp cell 
He is meeting the doom that he merited well ; 
While no serpent’s tooth, and no sharper wound, 
Can trouble the rest the poor father has found, 
For they sleep very sound, now under the ground. 


And here the fair maiden is coming, I trow; 
Merry of heart, for her laughter is loud ; 
Happy and loved, for she smiles at the crowd ; 
Untarnished her soul, for bold is the brow 

Of the woman who swaggers in Broadway now, 
And gains a precarious livelihood — how ? 


And the saint? He is flying far over the sea, 
With a perjured soul, and the money he stole, 
From the fate that is, and the doom to be! 


And still the multitudes pass on their way, 

Bathed in the light of the beautiful May, 

Chatting and laughing, forgetting to pray, 

Nor heeding the frown of the churches gray ; 

And the musical laugh floats far behind, 

For there’s no poor beggar to say: ‘Blind! blind!’ 
And trouble the hearts, so careless and gay, 

Of the thoughtless crowd, on bright Broadway. 
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How true it is, that great events usu- 
ally cast their shadows before! It be- 
gins to be mysteriously hinted, that 
Mrs. Sylverphork is about to give an- 
other of her grand social entertainments, 
and some will even pretend to fix the 
particular night when it is to transpire. 
The confectioner who has received his 
order for the cake and fancy pastry, 
makes known the fact to some of his 
plebeian customers ; Blowhard, the mu- 
sician, whispers that he is engaged for 
the occasion ; somebody has caught a 
glimpse of one of the invitation cards ; 
or in some such chance way, the public 
ear gets an inkling of what is about to 
take place, before the official announce- 
ment has gone forth. Of course, every 
body of any social status, or ambition, 
is on the gui vive to know who will, or 
who will not, be invited. There area 
certain select few, who will have no anx- 
iety at all on the subject, because they 
are fully aware that their presence is in- 
dispensable to give aristocratic tone and 
flavor to any fashionable assemblage. 
Then again there is a clique of young 
men, with premature whiskers and un- 
steady legs, who will feel comparatively 
easy till their cards arrive, knowing that 
they are essential to give variety to the 
dancing, to do the polking and waltz 
ing with the unmarried daughters, and 
thus get up a pretty little excitement 
when the entertainment seems to drag. 
There will also be a bevy of nice young 
gentlemen, who feel assured about the 
matter, for the reason that they are the 
sons of their fathers, or the nephews of 
their uncles. One or two clergymen, 
also, will be as confident about being 
invited as they are in their belief in the 
Trinity ; and they understand, more- 
over, that a certain judicious infusion of 
clerical dignity furnishes a pleasing con- 
trast to the general gaiety of the com- 
pany. After including a few official 
magnates, the ‘funny man,’ (who keeps 
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alive ancient puns, supposed to have 
been in vogue with the citizens of Tyre 
and Sidon,) and Profundus, the base 
singer, the remainder of society is kept 
in painful suspense on the subject of 
invitations. It is futile for you to say, 
with an indifferent air, that you do n't 
expect to be invited, and would n’t go if 
you were; that you would n’t give a 
fig for an invitation, and that you think 
such things don’t pay. O you hypo- 
crite! you know your standing in our 
‘best society’ is a little uncertain, and 
you would sooner have the measles the 
second time than not receive one of 
Mrs. Sylverphork’s cards. Weare, most 
of us, great toadies; if we are not fine 
people ourselves, we like to have fine 
people notice us, choosing to shine by 
reflection, rather than not at all. The 
only difference between the snob in this 
country and the snob of England is, 
that the English snob confesses himself 
a mémber,in good standing, of a recog- 
nized class in society ; while his Ameri- 
can cousin denies ‘ the soft impeach- 
ment.’ But, dissemble as we may, in 
truth we a// feel flattered to think that 
Mrs. Sylverphork remembers us, and 
that our names are entered on the re- 
gister of the bon ton. A man, who has 
by the energy of his own exertion, and 
the strength of his intellect, risen from 
a poor estate to that of an honored and 
valuable citizen, finds in social recogni- 
tion another tribute to his talent, and 
sees written on his ‘card’ an acknow- 
ledgment of his triumph. The boorish 
man, who has amassed great wealth, 
feels that his invitation is paid for, and 
thanks nobody. The people who have 
always attended the fashionable church, 
lived above their means, and prostrated 
themselves in the highway of gentility, 
are rewarded in their estimation for all 
their frantic efforts to be looked down 
upon, when, now and then, they are in- 
vited to ‘the party of the season.’ But, 
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to be frank with each other, most of us 
know that we would prefer Mrs. Sylver- 
phork’s ‘compliments’ to the benedic- 
tion of a saint. 

The cards are out ! Suppose that you 
have been fortunate enough to receive 
one of the precious missives from a spe- 
cial carrier, or find one in your box at the 
post-office ; then, if you are human, and 
one of those who have felt anxious, you 
will of course make known your recent 
honor to several persons, who thought 
you would not and ought not to be in- 
vited, also to those whom Mrs. Sylver- 
phork has forgotten. In this way you 
make the former remark behind your 
back, that you are a parvenu, a syco- 
phant, a boot-lick ; and the latter, envi- 
ous of your distinction, will say, that 
pride will have a fall, and hint that you 
had better be paying your debts than 
going to grand parties. Thus you ex- 
cite pleasant feelings in others, and be- 
come yourself the subject of sprightly 
conversation. 

Among those who have been ignored, 
are a few who by no means allow their 
indignation to waste itself in silence. 
For instance, Mrs. Oldflam, who is get- 
ting somewhat passé, and whose hus- 
band failed in business two or three 
years ago, is perfectly blue with rage 
because she has not been invited, and 
speaks of Mrs. Sylverphork in a manner 
that would not flatter an Esquimaux 
squaw. She calls her ‘an ungrateful 
wretch,’ ‘an impudent hussy,’ ‘an up- 
start,’ and many more such names that 
do not form the staple of polite conver- 
sation. Mrs. Oldflam revives seVeral 
forgotten bits of scandal about the sub- 
ject of her spleen, tells you that Mrs. 
Sylverphork was the daughter of a tailor, 
and that her husband made his money 
in a way that was no better than rob- 
bery. Poor Mrs. Oldflam! the stage o 
your former triumphs will soon know 
you no more, the door of ‘ our best so- 
ciety’ will ere long be closed against 
you; your remaining years will be be- 
reft of interest and of joy; your musty 
silks, your yellow lace and tarnished 
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jewelry, will be exhibited no mor® in 
public ; once they blazed and dazzled in 
noon-day effulgence, but they are now 
extinguished forever! The night of 
your despair is upon you, it lowers with- 
out a star; Mrs. Sylverphork has cut 
you; your occupation is, like Othello’s, 
gone ; you have trumped your last trick 
in the game of life; you have played 
your chosen part in ‘ Vanity Fair, and 
must now give place to some one with 
fresher costume and newer reputation ! 
You must grow old with no better con- 
solation than to mumble to your little 
grand - daughter, the faded splendors 
that shine not on the horizon of age. 

The widow Smythe, (take note of the 
orthography which distinguishes it from 
the common Smith,) whose husband 
was an army officer, has, contrary to 
the usual custom, been this time forgot- 
ten. Meek soul! she bears it like a 
saint. She merely remarks that: ‘She 
did n’t care to go herself; she is getting 
too old for such things. But her daugh- 
ters, the dear creatures, Mrs. Sylver- 
phork was quite too cruel not to invite 
them.’ 

Jones, the widower, who has begun 
to abate his anguish somewhat, for the 
loss of the third partner of his bosom, 
and who, with his wig and dyed whis- 
kers, has a certain air of old age, not- 
withstanding his affected adolescence, 
looks in his glass after he is convinced 
that his ‘ card’ will not come, and won- 
ders why sprightly, middle-aged gentle- 
men should not be invited. He then 
moralizes that great parties were never 
quite to his taste, that he must again 
betake himself to domestic quiet, and 
casts about him for some congenial com- 
panion to cheer his desolate home. The 
fact is, Jones feels himself rather piay- 
ed out ; for young ladies and anxious 
mammas have ceased to consider him an 
object of special solicitude. But let us 
not dwell longer over the disappoint- 
ments of these unhappy people, but 
watch the fortunes of the favored ones 
whom Mrs. Sylverphork has not forget- 
ten. 
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The time which intervenes between 
the issuing of the invitations, and the 
night of the party, forms a most event- 
ful episode in the production of the so- 
cial institution which I am endeavoring 
to describe. The ‘cards’ are no sooner 
read than nearly every wife and daugh- 
ter discovers that she has nothing to 
wear. ‘What shall I wear?’ is the uni- 
versal exclamation among the ladies; 
and they put the inquiry to all their 
female confidents. When they say they 
have nothing to wear, they do not mean 
that they are reduced to the primal nu- 
dity of Eve, but only that they have 
nothing in their wardrobes that has not 
beer. worn on some similar occasion, at 
least once, and in some aggravated cases 
twice. A ‘party dress’ is usually good 
for nothing but to show, in these grand 
social carnivals, for ‘which no one ever 
seems adequately prepared. It is often 
made of a fabric and in a style that 
precludes the idea of the wearer's sit- 
ting down, and brings lasting disgrace 
upon the owner if worn more than three 
times, and greatly compromises her if 
brought out after its second appearance. 
Indeed, it is seldom worn more than 
once, without being subjected to im- 
portant modifications. 

The debates which arise in every re- 
spectable family, on the subject of the 
‘party dress,’ are equal to the discus- 
sions of a committee on ways and 
means, are always serious and prolong- 
ed, and usually lead to a temporary es- 
trangement between the pater familias 
and his wife, to say nothing of the 
daughter, who is very apt to take sides 
with her mother. Pater familias is 
prone to favor economical measures, and 
urges the wearing of the last party 
dress (perhaps not paid for) one time 
too many. The wife discovers in this 
suggestion the hair that breaks the cam- 
el’s back: as to her wearing that old 
thing, which she has had six months, 
and which she wore at the Howard wed- 
ding, and at Mrs. Van Tinsel’s party ; 
why, she never will, she will stay at 
home first! Pater familias cannot see 
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it in this light; but the daughter chimes 
in, and tells him that he cannot be ex- 
pected to understand such things as 
well as ‘Ma,’ and for her part, if she 
cannot go respectably, she won't go at 
all! This spirited conversation contin- 
ues till the term ‘stupid’ is inadver- 
tently dropped in connection with the 
name of Mr. Brown, who is the pater 
familias, when he seizes his hat, and 
rushes desperately to his place of busi- 
ness, saying something as he goes out 
that cannot possibly be understood as, 
‘Good morning, my dears.’ At night 
Brown returns, and finds his wife in 
tears, and his daughter with very red 
eyes; he sees that he has been a fool. 
asks forgiveness, kisses his abused dar- 
lings, and tells them they can buy just 
what they want, and it will be all right. 
I wish these little domestic episodes in- 
volved no more serious consequences 
than the one just alluded to. Brown is 
rich, and spending money with him is a 
virtue. 

Observe a case of a somewhat differ- 
ent character. Williams and lady have 
also been invited, and this fact again 
brings up the subject of the ‘ party 
dress.’ Williams is a book-keeper, on 
a salary of eight hundred dollars a year ; 
his wife is young and pretty, and sings 
superbly — which last qualification ac- 
counts for their being invited at all; 
and while perfectly devoted to Williams, 
is yet fond of a little general admiration. 
Williams is exceedingly proud of Julia, 
and would insanely try to pluck out the 
north star for her to wear upon her bo- 
som, if she should chance to express a 
wish for it. So when she suggests a 
cherry-colored satin for the ‘ party dress,’ 
and asks ‘Freddie’ if he don’t think 
she would look sweet in it, he answers 
in a mechanical way: ‘Oh! yes, dear, it 
would be just the thing; you would 
look charming in it; but don’t you 
think, love, it would cost more — 
more P 

‘Why, no, you naughty boy,’ responds 
Julia, ‘it would not cost over forty 
dollars, all trimmed, and you know, dar- 
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ling, it would do to wear three or four 
times. I know now you are willing to 
pay out forty dollars just to make your 
ugly gipsy look tidy for once.’ 

Williams makes a ghastly attempt to 
appear at ease, and acquiesces by say- 
ing: ‘ Well, Julia, get what you like, 
and it will please me.’ 

‘I tell you, dearest, it will be a posi- 
tive saving, for by-and-by the cherry 
satin will cut up splendidly to make the 
baby some sacks.’ 

Now Julia is not given to figures, and 
keeping accounts ; and she does not un- 
derstand what a very small margin for 
party dresses there is left, out of a sal- 
ary of eight hundred dollars, after pay- 
ing the necessary expenses of living. 
In fact — and I am now speaking of the 
large town, and not the great city — 
with so small a sum, it requires finan- 
cial and economical ability of the high- 
est order on the part of each member of 
the family, to keep house through the 
year, and not come out in debt at the 
end. This is only attainable ine a fam- 
ily like that of Williams, with a wife, 
baby, and one domestic, by the exercise 
of habits the most simple and the most 
frugal, consistent with substantial com- 
fort. 

The few men who succeed in laying 
up a trifle out of their incomes are the 
ones who eventually get rich, or, at 
least, secure a competency; the many 
who always run behind on their allow- 
ance, are those who never pass that re- 
spectable poverty which tempts a man 
to be dishonest, destroys his independ- 
ence, and at last crushes his ambition, 
or drives him to the felon’s cell. Better 
a thousand times to be a beggar ora 
pauper, than to conceal penury for a 
life-time, under the wretched mask of 
gentility. A man may be a pauper, and 
not lose his integrity ; a beggar, and 
enjoy the consolations of religion; but 
the man who is miserably poor, without 
the courage to own it, degenerates into 
a sponge, a knaye, a villain! Poverty 
is the great demoralizer of the times, 
and still we welcome it with open arms 
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rather than not appear in full regalia at 
Mrs. Sylverphork’s party. 

But here I have been running on in 
this fine didactic style, when there was 
no occasion for saying more than that 
Williams had not the good sense to tell 
his wife that his eight hundred dollars 
a year was not sufficient to support his 
family, and pay the expenses of a coro- 
nation ceremony, or even buy a party 
dress of the costly fabric mentioned. 
Had he told Julia this at once, stating 
the case frankly, he would, let us hope, 
have discovered in her a trait of charac- 
ter that would have increased his admi- 
ration of her virtues, and relieved his 
heart of a heavy sorrow. Julia might 
have overcome her vanity ; sent her 
‘regrets ;’ worn a cheaper dress; have 
taken one from her present wardrobe, or 
done any thing, rather than be the cause 
of her husband’s grief, or the means 
of driving him to insolvency. But Wil- 
liams does not show her the need of the 
self-denial, which she would gladly ex- 
ercise, and so she seems a thoughtless, 
selfish woman, when she might appear 
quite the reverse. He knows his affairs, 
she does not, yet he treats her as if she 
did. This is unjust to Julia. 

Another marked feature of preparation 
is the fatigue. The cards are only issued 
a few days before the great event trans- 
pires, and, of course, the whole interim 
among the ladies is devoted to getting 
ready. There are head-dresses to make 
or alter, capes, cuffs, and berthas to get 
up, the party dress to cut and fit, fresh 
gloves and slippers to buy, jewelry to 
be bought or borrowed; and as the 
evening draws nigh, a most elaborate 
toilet must be made, in which all these 
gewgaws are brought in requisition. 
A woman of strong nerve can hardly go 
through this exhausting. ordeal without 
being nearly tired out by the task ; while 
a lady of only moderate strength is usu- 
ally quite prostrated by the process. So 
on the evening of Mrs. Sylverphork’s 


Jéte you do not find either your wife or 


daughter fresh and buoyant in spirit, as 
they should be for a social entertain- 
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ment, but worn and jaded With the fa- 
tigue of preparation. 

Having spoken unkindly to your bet- 
ter half, because in her hurry she has 
mislaid your gloves and cravat, or hay- 
ing disagreed with her when asked your 
opinion of some particular feature of her 
toilet, you both start out in one of those 
domestic moods which would not have 
possessed you but for the conviction 
that you have taken immense pains for 
a very meagre pleasure. 

Your hand is on Mrs. Sylverphork’s 
bell-pull at precisely the hour of ten 
o'clock P.M.; you go in, and note what 
takes place there. 

You enter an atmosphere hot, stifling, 
and impregnated with a complex odor 
of white kids and eau de cologne. The 
spacious hall is occupied by the orches- 
tra, composed of half-a-dozen members, 
in a very disagreeable state of perspira- 
tion, resulting from a contest between 
the two fiddlers, to see which can play 
the other out of time; while the base- 
viol comes in with a solemn gravity, as 
if chiding the levity of the violins 

Having waited in the cloak-room for 
your wife to perfect her toilet, you go 
down-stairs to greet your host and host- 
ess, which ceremony you perform in a 
manner the farthest possible removed 
from ease and earnestness ; you venture 
farther into the great parlors, to find a 
convenient position to observe, or take 
part in the next quadrille. You con- 
gratulate yourself on joining the set 
just forming near where you stand, and 
advance to take your place, but when 
within three inches of your position, Or- 
lando Squirtz, ene of the young ‘gents’ 
with the premature whiskers and un- 
steady legs, who has been dancing all 
the evening, slides in before you, with 
an exceedingly youthful miss on his 
arm, and looks at you with an air which 
a lawyer would interpret as meaning: 
‘Do n’t trespass on,my premises.’ 

The room is crowded, all cannot dance 
that wish to, and you are several times 
headed off by Orlando, or some of his 
clique, before you can thrust yourself 
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into a quadrille. At last you pick your 
way through the changes of the qua- 
drille, made nervous by the constant fear 
of stepping on the ladies’ skirts, which 
seem made immoderately long, on pur- 
pose to put the gentlemen in an awk- 
wark position, when they are not so 
fortunate as to steer clear of them, and 
to make mutual apologies necessary dur- 
ing the progress of the dance. 

All the spirit and abandon which con- 
stitute the real charm of dancing, mak- 
ing it in truth ‘the poetry of motion,’ 
are entirely suppressed by these unto- 
ward circumstances ; and you experience 
about the same recreation that you 
would derive from fifteen minutes’ serv- 
ice on a tread-mill. Being exhausted 
with the fatigue of the quadrille, you 
find your way to the card-tables, and 
watch the progress of the games. 

There at a stand by themselves sit 
the four great euchre - players of the 
town, who have won a tremendous no- 
toriety in the profound science of mani- 
pulating paste-board pictures. Tread 
lightly! There they sit, graver and 
more sedate than the Cabinet during a 
war session. Smith, a large portly man, 
with a florid, apoplectic face, is looking 
at his hand with an expression of in- 
tense thought, the veins stand out on his 
forehead like whip-cords, his eyes seem 
bursting from their sockets, and partly 
rising with the pressure of his emotion, 
he exclaims: ‘J play it alone!’ Jones, 
on the contrary, is calm and placid as a 
mountain lake, sleeping in the sun-shine 
of June; his face is devoid of all ex- 
pression, but he gazes serenely at Smith, 
and wishes him to infer that he holds 
the ‘Right Bower.’ Thompson, who is 
Jones’s partner, is one of those ponder- 
ous, pugilistic players, who flourish the 
winning card about their heads, as a 
savage would brandish his scalping-knife 
over his helpless victim, and then come 
down with it like a sledge-hammer, as if 
they intended to demolish the table at a 
single blow. He looks fierce and wise, 
and I may say majestic, for he occasion- 
ally bows his massive head in a manner 
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that suggests the Homeric line: ‘The 
stamp of fate and sanction of a god.’ 
Spriggs, the fourth man, is a young fel- 
low, not yet equal to the heavy business 
of euchre, but takes his cue from cabal- 
istic signs made by the great Smith, and 
thus helps to show off his illustrious 
partner. Smith saves himself from the 
lasting ignominy of being euchred, 
smiles grimly at the assurance of Jones, 
rebukes the combative and vindictive 
spirit of Thompson, and settles back in 
his chair faint with the intensity of his 
mighty effort. But this excitement 
gives too high a tension to the nerves, 
and you return to the parlor. Soon a 
stately march is played, and the compa- 
ny moves in solemn procession to the 
supper-room, where Jenkins might find 
ample material to add to the gastronom- 
ical literature of the day. The cold 
meats, oysters, salads, tarts, blanc 
mange, jellies, ice-cream, cake, fruits, 
coffee, wines, and the thousand other 
tempting et ceteras of a sumptuous feast, 
are all marshaled on the ample-board of 
Mrs. Sylverphork. All these dainties 
are attacked in the most voracious style 
by the gentlemen, and they push and 
jostle each other, as if they expected 
the supply was totally inadequate to 
meet their wants, or fancied that there 
was a plot fully matured to rob them of 
their honest rations. After this inde- 
cent haste partly subsides, without fur- 
ther mishap than the upsetting of sev- 
eral plates of pickled oysters — when 
the ladies are fairly helped, and the 
young men find out that the provision 
of good things is bountiful— you then 
see the only real enjoyment of the even- 
ing, in which all can participate. You 
come back to the parlors, where the 
younger people are mostly whirling in 
the giddy mazes of those fancy dances, 
which seem invented to illustrate how 
much modesty and delicacy can be sa- 
crificed to a prevalent social custom. 
I have no doubt that Byron satirized the 
waltz, because, having a clubbed foot, 
he could not engage in it himself; but 
what was spleen with him ought to be 
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a deep-seated conviction with every 
right-minded man or woman. ‘These 
French extravaganzas on rational danc- 
ing are as far removed from healthful 
amusement as the delirium tremens is 
distant from the pleasing exhilaration of 
a glass of champagne. 

But no more moralizing, for it is now 
three o'clock in the morning, and time 
to take your departure. After taking a 
formal leave of Mrs. Sylverphork, and 
acknowledging the ineffable pleasure 
which you have experienced, you mope 
away, kept awake by your wife’s com- 
mentary on the supper, and the different 
party-dresses which attracted her atten- 
tion. You go to bed, and dream of 
dancing yourself to death, in a great, 
gilded oven, terribly heated, dressed in 
a full Highland costume, with Mrs. 
Sylverphork for a partner, attired as a 
ballet - girl, and Satan himself making 
music by blowing on a champagne bot- 
tle. Waking long after the sun is up, 
with a bad head-ache, you indulge in 
some very sage reflections. You query 
in your own mind whether Mrs. Sylver- 
phork’s party is really the pleasantest 
and most satisfactory social entertain- 
merit in the world. Why should a 
fashionable party, you ask, be the grand- 
est stall in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ the palace of 
pride, the scene of envy, the field of 
rivalry, and the school of insincerity 
and affectation? Can society in the 
nineteenth century produce nothing bet- 
ter than this to illustrate cur progres- 
sive culture and civilization? Now, 
when you go to one of these gay assem- 
blages, a lady is expected to contribute 
nothing nobler than an unexceptionable 
party-dress, a gentleman nothing more 
than is comprised in faultless broad- 
cloth, immaculate kids, and patent lea- 
ther boots. Is there any use of taking 


with you your ready wit and genial hu- 
mor — if you have those qualities ? 
Should you bring with you your social 
nature, your cardinal frankness, your 
knowledge of books and art, your noble 
thoughts and earnest sympathies? By 
You will find all or any of 


no means. 
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these will embarrass you, for you see 
no occasion for their exercise. Every 
body you meet in the parlors is stiff, icy, 
repellent ; most of them seem to have 
quarrelled lately, to have relapsed into 
the blues, and then dressed up, and put 
on a transparent mask of cheerfulness 
to conceal their real feelings. There is 
a kind of uneasy restraint and hollow- 
ness about it that chills you, and you 
wonder if all the company are as much 
bored as: yourself. You may put it 
down as certain that three-fourths of 
them.are. Conversation is out. of 
the question, beyond uttering a few 
common-places, which one ekes out, for 
fear of being thought deaf and dumb. 
Dancing alone makes the thing endura- 
ble, and that is but a crippled parody on 
what the original was meant to be. The 
supper, with the exception of its late- 
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ness, and its too elaborate character, is 
excellent. But eating, unenlivened by 
wit and social converse, is a purely ani- 
mal enjoyment. You are quite certain 
that Mrs. Sylverphork’s great party 
might be improved. How? You an- 
swer: Let less importance be attached 
to dress, and more to cheerful temper ; 
let there be less anxiety about how we 
look, and more about how happy we 
can make others ; thereby pleasing our- 
selves. Keep better hours, have less 
preparation, and therefore more parties 
on a simpler plan, after a less preten- 
tious model. 

Mrs. Sylverphork, I doubt not, enter- 
tains the same ideas, but where is the 
lady of her social rank who has the in- 
dependence to inaugurate the new or- 
der of things ? 
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BY KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 


CHAPTER Vil. 


I FOLLOW THE FASHION, AND GO TO EUROPE. 


Wir a feeling of dread and excite- 
ment, I hurried along the narrow pas- 
sages and down the intricate stair-way 
of the Old Brewery, till I came to the 
street. Then I began to breathe freely ; 
but the melancholy spectacle from which 
I had just retreated, haunted me like a 
terrible dream. Death locked in the 
arms of death! I shuddered at the 
thought. 

The neighborhood was already astir ; 
and by the gray of the sky, and the 
slanting rays of the sun, I judged it to 
be about six o’clock. I stood for a few 
moments irresolute as to what I should 
do next, fearing that if I divulged my 


knowledge of the deaths I should get 
into fresh trouble. The latter feeling pre- 
vailed, and I walked away with a sense 
of relief. at leaving behind a spot, the 
features of which had by this time be- 
come repulsive to me. 

I had lost hope of doing any good for 
myself in New-York, and in my deso- 
lation I longed to flee away. There- 
fore the desire to go to sea—my only 
refuge — again took possession of me, 
and I directed my footsteps towards 
the forest of masts that towered sky- 
ward from the wooden piers of the East- 
River. I knew that in seeking a life on 
the ocean wave I was courting hardship, 
and voluntarily making myself a galley- 
slave. But ashore the prospect appear- 
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ed little better than afloat; and the evils 
with which IT had already to contend, 
left me in little fear of those others to 
which in my extremity I might fly. 
Youth has every where to suffer; and 
the life of boys up to eighteen is one of 
perpetual humiliation. It seemed to me 
that there was no way of escaping the 
martyrdom common to my age, sex and 
poverty, and whether I suffered a little 
more or less than my fellows, after I 
had suffered so much already, was a 
matter of little consequence to me — 
and certainly of none whatever to the 
world. 

Therefore see me a successful candi- 
date for the floggings which every boy 
who goes to sea as a sailor inevitably 
gets. The ship-master, who responded 
to my appeal by consenting to take me, 
was a hard, gutta-percha-colored man, 
with a face ploughed with wrinkles that 
ran like rivers across a continent. He 
had a voice as hoarse as the tones usu- 
ally heard through a speaking-trumpet, 
and an eye remarkably like what I ima- 
gined a vulture’s to be. The lower part 
of one of his cheeks was thrown some- 
what out of shape by what I discover- 
ed to be an enormous plug of tobacco; 
and from his stern, distorted mouth, 
there rained a showere@f tobacco-juice. 
He was six feet high, but excessively 
slop-built, gaunt, awkward and stooping. 
He had feet considerably more than a foot 
long, and nearly half as broad — which 
he doubtless found a capital steadying 
apparatus in a gale of wind; but nature, 
which had been so lavish of her abun- 
dance to him in*this respect, as if in 
a sudden fit of economy, had blessed 
him only with a very small head, and 
a forehead so low that when he laugh- 
ed—and he did laugh sometimes like 
a hyena, with the scream of a parrot as 
an accompaniment — he could hardly be 
said to have any forehead whatever. He 
had no perceptible throat, but a great 
deal of black hair, which projected like 
a bow-sprit between the sharp points of 
a collar so open in front that it seemed 
to have been made to reach from ear to 
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ear only. His teeth were hollowed out, 
and broken here and there like rocks, 
and of a burnt-sienna color; and his 
nose was deeply indented across the 
bridge, thus greatly disfiguring a‘ coun- 
tenance which had never any preten- 
sions to beauty. He was a Kentuck- 
ian, and unfortunately addicted * to 
strong language as well as strong wa- 
ters — his oaths extending to indefi- 
nite length, and his potations to an 
equally indefinite quantity. When he 
raised his voice, in command, he spoke 
with the force of a sledge-hammer on 
an anvil; and if he observed the slight- 
est hesitation or incompetency in car- 
rying his orders into execution, he fol- 
lowed them up by throwing belaying- 
pins or other harmless missiles, at the 
objects of his virtuous indignation. His 
garments hung about him with an ap- 
pearance of perfect looseness; and his 
strjped pantaloons were the envy of the 
negro cook, Sambo, who rejoiced in the 
title of ‘doctor,’ and held perpetual car- 
nival in the galley. A great man on 
his own deck, like all sea- captains, 
was Captain Whittlestickyef the barque 
‘Skimmer of the Seas,’ bound for Liv- 
erpool with passengers and, cargo. 

During the voyage I was kicked 
and cuffed unmercifully ; but I endur- 
ed it heroically, for it was part of my 
creed never to say die. Nevertheless 
when the ship reached port, I was glad 
to leave her and go in-search of better 
fortune ashore. 

It was a dark November day when I 
landed. The atmosphere was foggy, and 
the streets smoky, muddy, and full of 
noise, bustle, sailors, orange - girls, and 
Irish emigrants. When I came to the 
Clarence Dock gate, I saw a crowd of 
these last — the men clad in damp 
ragged frieze, damaged hats, perforated 
stockings, knee-breeches and brogans, 
and all armed with the invariable shilla- 
ly supporting a bundle across the shoul- 
der; while the tvomen, with tanned and 
freckled faces, were bonnetless and play- 
ful. They had just arrived by an Irish 
steamer, on the deck of which they had 


. 
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spent the night, in company with nu- 
merous sheep, pigs, horses, and horn- 
ed cattle. 

Loaded wagons and bawling carters 
moved about in seemingly inextricable 
confusion ; stray cattle ran to and fro, 
and were as rapidly pursued and over- 
taken by gangs of drovers; dense vol- 
umes of smoke ascended from half-a-do- 
zen steamers in the dock ; bells were ring- 
ing for the outward-bound to get aboard ; 
hackney-cars threaded their way in all 
directions; and passengers and badged 
porters rushed about wildly. 

Jingling lorrys, laden with produce 
from all parts of the globe, moved past 
me up and down the Waterloo Road. 
For miles, north and south of me, ex- 
tended the great docks of the great sea- 
gate of England. Into these cotton 
poured from the wide valley of the 
Mississippi, the flowery shores of the 
Amazon, the irrigated soil of Egypt, 
the burning plains of Hindostan ; wool 
from thirty different countries scattered 
round the temperate zones of the earth; 
hides from .the wide tracts of South- 
America, and the high lands of India; 
provisions from the pastures of Ohio; 
grain from the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, the Delaware, the Loire, the Elbe, 
the Vistula, the Danube, and the Don; 
oil from the olive - woods of Italy, the 
palm- groves of Africa, the plains of 
Belgium, the floating ice of Newfound- 
land, and the depths of the Arctic seas; 
copper and silver ore to be smelted with 
the coal of St. Helen’s, from Mexico, 
Chili and Peru; coffee from Ceylon and 
Costa Rica; sugar from Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Mauritius, and the East and 
West- Indies; rice from Alabama dnd 
Patna; jute from Bengal; mahogany 
from Honduras ; rosewood from Brazil; 
guano from Peru; spices from the Ma- 
laccas ; tobacco from Maryland; timber 
from the forests of New-Brunswick and 
Canada; and a thousand other things 
from nearly as many different places. 

As I advanced, huge boards and walls 
covered with flaming red and yellow 
placards, and foot-long letters, met my 
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view. Fast -sailing vessels seemed to 
be departing to all parts of the world, 
at all times; and the array of these was 
embarrassing if not bewildering. Wus 
it wonderful that the first of these walls 
I came to seemed a kind of Pisgah from 
whence I gained -a gratuitous sight of 
the whole world? I gazed from the 
placards to the ships, and forgetting 
the hardships I had suffered on my 
voyage across, longed to take the wings 
of another vessel to another clime. | 
read a romance in each of those wan- 
dering palaces of oak ‘and iron, which 
every time they crossed the wor!d, bore 
a crowd of men ‘precious as Cesar and 
his fortunes’ to those near them. How 
inviting I thought those steamers, with 
their polished decks and twilight cabins ; 
and the sun-light dimpling the binnacle, 
and dancing merrily on the water, I can 
well remember. 

I was without a dollar, a friend, or a 
home— but not without hope; and | 
walked till I was weary and foot-sore. 
Then with the approach of night my 
spirits drooped. 

It was a little past eight o'clock when 
I found myself in a narrow, smoky street, 
half lost and hidden puzzle-like in a la- 
byrinth of other equally dirty, narrow, 
and irregular “thoroughfares, all filled 
alike with the same suffoeating atmos- 
phere. It was not far from the Nel- 
son Dock. The inscription, ‘Good Dry 
Lodgings,’ rudely painted on a piece of 
board hanging by a cord from a nail, 
over a deep cellar made accessible by a 
steep flight of muddy and broken steps, 
caught my wandering eye. I was en- 
abled to read it by a faint glimmer of 
light, which shone down upon it from 
a thin dip-candle burning near the win- 
dow of the first floor above. I had 
been looking about me for a lodging 
for hours, so I lingered for a moment 
in front of this promised asylum, and 
looked down the steep steps leading 
from the street to the dingy hive below, 
passing in their downward flight a win- 
dow patched up with pieces of news- 
paper, and stuffed with rags and other 
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substances equally opposed to the ad- 
mission of day - light — if indeed the 
murkiness which pervaded that locali- 
ty during any one of the twenty-four 
hours could be justly so called. I was 
still looking, in the endeavor to see into 
the cellar through the half-open door, 
when the figure of a man without a 
coat advanced and opened the door 
wide. 

‘Is it a lodgin’ you want, my boy ?’ 
he asked in a true Tipperary key. It 
was the oasis in the wilderness — the 
first words that had been addressed to 
me since my arrival. 

All the money I had was a British 
shilling and a few cent pieces, so it be- 
hooved me to practise economy; and 
the cellar was the kind of hotel best 
suited to my pocket, wretched as it 
evidently was. 

I answered the question in the affir- 
mative. 

‘Och then, my jewil, it’s glad I’ll be 
to have you; come down.’ 

I accepted the invitation. 

‘Faith, I’m the model lodgin’-house- 
keeper, and it’s myself can make you 
as comfortable as any man in Liverpool 
—and only charge yez fourpence a 
night for that same.’ 

I found myself in the cellar, with fire- 
light gleaming through the darkness. 

‘Threepence to him; shure he’s 
only a boy,’ put in a weather-beaten 
woman who sat on something invisi- 
ble — which afterwards turned out to 
be a lump of coal, near the fire — smok- 
ing ashort black pipe— and who doubt- 
less thought, judging by the space I 
would occupy, that a fourth less than 
the price charged for an adult would 
be only a fair deduction. Then turn- 
ing to me, kindly, she asked: ‘ Won’t 
threepence do yez better than four- 
pence ?’ 

‘It will suit my pocket just as well,’ 
I replied. 

‘Then threepence is all youll have 
to pay,’ said the man; ‘but is it alone 
you are entirely ?’— and he eyed me 
with curiosity. 
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‘ Entirely.’ 

‘Shure it’s an English boy you are?’ 
remarked the woman inquiringly ; and 
as she spoke, she withdrew from her 
mouth the short black pipe she had 
been smoking, and deposited it on a 
sort of mantel - piece jutting from the 
wall, above the hobless fire - place. 

‘You’ve guessed wrong, this time,’ 
said I; ‘I’m a Yankee.’ 

‘Arrah! now are you, indade? And 
is it from Ameriky you come ?’ 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

‘Faith, then, you ’re the whitest Yan- 
kee I’ve seen yet. Shure I thought they 
were all black in Ameriky.’ 

I forgave her ignorance, and enlight- 
ened her to the contrary. 

‘And how old might you be?’ 

‘Fourteen.’ 

‘Bedad it’s a fine boy of his age he 


is,’ remarked the man; which was ac- | 


quiesced in by a nod from the woman, 
who still sat on the lump of coal with 
her face resting on her hand, and her 
elbow doing exactly the same on her 
knee. 

Since my entrance I had been sitting, 
in company with the proprietor, at one 
end of a small narrow block of wood, 
supported by a variety of legs, which 
not being of a uniform length, subject- 
ed the seat they supported to sudden 
lurches. As if by instinct, the man 
jumped up on hearing the sound of 
voices outside, thus causing the stool 
or form, or whatever else it might be 
called, to lose its equilibrium, and per- 
form an eccentric movement which 
threw me with a slide to the floor. 

‘Och, there you are,’ cried the wo- 
man in high glee, as she saw me go; 
“it’s the legs of that stool that are 
bewitched.’ 

A group consisting of three bonnet- 
less women —one of whom carried a 
child slung on her back — and four 
men, all wearing an unmistakably Irish 
aspect, here entered the dimly-lighted 
apartment. 

‘Faith, an it’s glad to see yez we are,’ 
said the wife of the model lodging-house- 
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keeper ; and she rose and offered her seat 
to one of her countrywomen. ; 

‘There’s ne’er a candle here, Mike,’ 
said she, as she searched in one corner 
of the cellar. 

‘It’s myself that has them,’ respond- 
ed her husband; and he produced one 
of the thinnest of tallow candles from 
an excavation in the wall, near the ceil- 
ing — which latter spanned the vault- 
like apartment at an elevation of five 
feet from the brick floor, carpeted with 
a long accumulation of mud. 

This was lighted; and having been 
wedged into a turnip-like candle-stick, 
was allowed to blaze in unindisturbed 
solemnity on the mantel - piece, where 
lay the before - mentioned pipe of 
high color. The room was now in a 
state of comparative illumination. All 
within gathered round the fire, save my- 
self; and I, already tired and exhaust- 
ed, asked for my bed, and lay down on 
a pallet of straw. 

I was at rest; and before mid-night 
the bodies of the four men, the fhree 
women, the child, and the model lodg- 
ing-house-keeper and his beloved spouse, 
lay beside me — covering the entire floor. 
And thus we passed the night. Within, 
darkness, misery, and a poisoned at- 
mosphere; without, the storm howled 
wildly through the streets. By-and-by 
the rain descended as if blown out of 
theclouds; and the bleak element was 
heard fitfully sighing in courts and al- 
leys, and whistling plaintive tunes down 
long chimneys. It was solemn, yea, 
fearful to listen to. On sped the hours 
of darkness; and the rain, which had 
drifted before the wind, and even found 
its way to where I lay, at length sub- 
sided. 

The breeze, which held high car- 
nival above, did not descend to the 
cellar. I could hear a feeble sob now 
and again in the chimney — but the lat- 
ter was so long and so intricate in its 
windings through the tall narrow house, 
that the wind was choked in its struggle 
to penetrate it, and only succeeded in 
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sweeping down the soot. Thus passed 
the night, which brought morning and 
misery to me. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘A HARD ROAD TO TRAVEL. 


Daysreak cast its sickly light, and 
revealed the cold gray sky, with dark 
clouds hurrying over the stormy scene; 
while slates and chimney-pots, dislodg- 
ed from many a roof, lay in fragments 
about the streets. The river Mersey 
was swollen and troubled, and shrill was 
the voice of the gale as it sang through 
the naked rigging of the ships at anchor. 

Hungry and penniless, I went out 
upon the tide of life. I was disheart- 
ened, objectless, forlorn; and my pre- 
vious fortitude seemed to have deserted 
me. What charm had the world for 
me ?—I asked myself. Civilization 
had conferred. no boon upon me, and 
fortune had persecuted me from my 
birth. I wept over my own utter de- 
solation, and wished that I had been 
born a savage, or died in my cradle. 
Gravely reflecting, with Famine gnaw- 
ing at my vitals, and my heart aching 
with grief, I walked through the here 
busy and there tranquil streets of the 
great seaport of England, till I was 
weary and foot-sore. Ah! well I re- 
member that bitter sense of despon- 
dency, which, young as I was, stole 
over me in that foreign land, as the 
day advanced. | 

Evening began to drape the town 
with shadows, and crowds of men en- 
gaged in commerce moved homewards 
—many towards the piers and land- 
ing-stage to catch the next steamer 
for Birkenhead, Woodside, New-Brigh- 
ton or Seacombe, on the opposite and 
Cheshire side of the river, where steam- 
ers were crossing and re-crossing like 
arrows darting from both sides of the 
Mersey. The landing - stage, which 
swung below St. George’s pier-head — 
like a floating battery seen through a 
magnifying lens — was crowded with a 
human throng; and tempted by curi- 
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osity, I crossed one of the bridges lead- 
ing to it, and found myself a unit among 
the multitude, with no soul to commune 
with save my-own amid that living tide. 
For all save myself there seemed to be 
some haven of rest and safety — some 
retreat from the inhospitable sea of life. 
I was as much alone in that busy care- 
less crowd, as is the Sphinx in the de- 
sert; and in my solitude I sat down on 
one of the public benches. But I had 
not been long there, when I was sud- 
denly disturbed by a tap from the stick 
of a policeman, who in a gruff voice, 
and with a threatening manner, said: 
‘Come, come; move on there.’ Some- 
what startled, .I hurried in silence be- 
fore the cruel eye and formidable staff 
of the pursuing officer of justice, and 
speedily regained the pier. 

Twilight crept slowly on, and so did 
I. Faint. with hunger and fatigue, I 
passed along the Prince’s Dock Quay ; 
and tempted by some Indian - corn 
which had leaked out of one of a pile 
of sacks, I stooped to pick up a few 
grains, when I was ruthlessly collared, 
and chastised with a heavy switch by 
the watchman in charge, who afterwards 
handed me over to the police stationed at 
the nearest gate, who in their turn con- 
veyed me, in company with two other 
boys younger than nfyself, to the near- 
est bridewell, where I was thrust into 
a cold damp cell, and they with me. In- 
ured to the hardships of poverty, and 
the punishments which are the certain 
reward of habitual crime, these boys 
had become hardened, callous, and 
reckless of consequences; and regard- 
ing me as a novice in theft, they gave 
me nothing but their jeers. and , con- 
tempt. I found them, therefore, but 
sorry companions; for even my stifled 
sobs were met with epithets of deri- 
sion. 

With night, the wind that had lull- 
ed recovered its strength, and dark and 
wild floated the heavy drapery of clouds 
through the celestial waste — while the 
sultana of the heavens shone out at-in- 
tervals with a pale, tremulous light; and 
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the stars, faint and small, seemed to 
flicker in the distance. But since my 
entry into the cell, the sky had been 
hidden from my view; and the dark- 
ness would have been complete, but 
for the uncertain light which strug- 
gled through a wire grating in the 
door. Yet I could still hear the sigh- 
ing, wailing, panting sound of the 
many-tongued breeze, which went tear- 
ing its way through and over the chim- 
ney-stacks and streets and crowded al- 
leys of Liverpool, and whistling through 
the rigging of the ships at anchor, with 
the same vehemence as on the preced- 
ing night. 

As the hours sped on, the key was 
more than once turned in the lock of 
the cell-door, and other prisoners were 
admitted. For me.there was no such 
balm as sleep, for my wretched com- 
panions made the night hideous with 
their cries and imprecations. The 
Scriptural proverb, ‘There is no peace 
for the wicked,’ here seemed. to have a 
practical illustration. Mere imprison- 
ment I could have endured cheerfully, 
had I been alone; and even in that 
miserable dungeon, I could have found 
comfort and solace within my own soul ; 
but the associations of my incarceration 
wounded my spirit, and made me sad 
indeed. In that sickening atmosphere 
of physical and moral corruption, I suf- 
fered torture; but alas! there was no 
retreat, and I had either to endure or 
to die. I could find no sympathy in 
those, who, from childhood, had been 
steeped in the dregs of wickedness, 
and nurtured in the bed of poverty — 


‘the great source of all human evil and 


degradation. 

- Morning cast a feeble ray through the 
wire-screened window of the cell; and 
at eight o’clock, after being served with 
a scanty breakfast of bread and water, 
the prisoners were ordered out, hand- 


. cuffed, and marched through the streets, 


in double column, to the head police- 
office near the Exchange, under an 
escort of policemen. 

Notwithstanding that I considered 
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myself innocent of having committed 
any crime, I was ashamed of my posi- 
tion; and with lowered head and down- 
cast eyes, shrank from the gaze of pass- 
ers-by. For the first time in my life I 
felt really degraded, and wished that 
the houses would fall down and bury 
me in their ruins. 

The stipendiary magistrate took his 
seat in court at ten o’clock, and one by 
one the prisoners were brought up from 
the cells below and placed at the bar. 
My turn came at last; and faint and 
trembling I was led to judgment. The 
charge was, stealing Indian-corn. 

‘He was caught in the act, your wor- 
ship,’ said the policeman who had taken 
me into custody. 

‘I seed that lad, your worship, 
loitering on the landing-stage yester- 
day afternoon,’ said another officer of 
justice ; and looking up, I saw the 
same savage countenance which had 
scowled at me before. 

‘These boys,’ said the magistrate, 
‘are becoming quite a pest, and I shall 
make an example of every one that is 
brought before me. Therefore, Wash- 
ington Edmonds, I order you to be im- 
prisoned in the House of Correction for 
the term of seven days, and then to be 
twice privately whipped.’ 

Upon hearing this I burst into tears, 
feeling myself the victim of a cruel and 
undeserved punishment; but the next 
moment I was pushed out of the dock, 
into the lobby, and re-conveyed to a 
cell, from which I was conducted at a 
later hour to the van, which lodged me 
in Kirkdale jail | 

I will not give the painful details of 
my prison-life, but pass on to the day 
of my release, when I again found my- 
self a desolate wanderer on the streets 
of Liverpool. My great anxiety now 
was to procure employment — for with- 
out this, I clearly saw that there was 
no escaping either a jail or a poor- 
house. I therefore made application 
at several shops for a place as errand- 
boy, but failed in my object. Again I 
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thought of going to sea; and walked 
along the line of docks, inquiring here 
and there as I went, for a ship that 
would take me. But my efforts were 
without success. Then my thoughts 
reverted to the ‘Skimmer of the Seas,’ 
and Captain Whittlestick. If I could do 
no better, I would go to the latter and 
entreat him to take me with him on the 
return voyage. 

Pursuing my way southward, I ‘came 
to a broad and extensive quay, covered 
with logs of timber, spars, and piles of 
deals. A sign told me that this was the 
Brunswick Dock; and seeing a crowd 
of men hopping over the logs, and cir- 
culating among the deals, I approached, 
and found that it was a timber -sale 
by auction. Very soon, afterwards, the 
whole of these —and I with them — 
entered a shed, where a long tab'e was 
spread with what seemed to me a mag- 
nificent dinner. Every body commenced 
eating without ceremony ; and I thought 
that I could not do a more sensible thing 
than join the party, although I had 
just suffered seven days’ imprisonment 
for picking up from the ground a hand- 
ful of spilt corn. Very soon the cham- 
pagne began to flow, and the bottled 
stout to foam; and finding glasses 


conveniently at hand, I helped myself 


sans ceremonie to both — although | 
had never tasted either before in my 
life. I thought the change from pri- 
son fare rather agreeable, and that my 
luck was decidedly improving. I did 
not know at the time that these refresh- 
ments were provided by the auctioneer, 
for the buyers attending the sale, but 
had an intuitive belief that those 
who partook would have nothing to 
pay. In the midst of my enjoyment 
of the good things provided, a man 
abruptly pulled me from the table by 
my jacket-collar, and hurried me from 
the shed, with the parting exclamation : 
‘Let me catch you here again!’ I was 
decidedly disconcerted by this incident, 
but was glad it was no worse; and not- 
withstanding the man’s expressed de- 
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sire to let him catch me there again, 
I resolved if possible not to give him 
the chance. 

I had not walked far when I began 
to feel the effects of my unaccustomed 
meal, in a degree of physical torpidity 
and mental obfuscation I had never be- 
fore experienced. Moreover, I had been 
kept awake by my fellow-prisoners dur- 
ing the greater part of each night of my 
imprisonment, and I was weary. Yield- 
ing therefore to inclination, I crept into 
a secluded nook formed by several piles 
of spruce battens ; and lying down there 
at sun-set, awoke not till sun-rise on the 
next day. 


CHAPTER Ik. 
I DEFY THE MUTINEERS. 


Havine passed the night in the man- 
ner described, I sauntered northward, 
till I came to the dock where the ‘ Skim- 
mer of the Seas’ lay berthed when I 
left her. To my joy, she was still there. 
The captain had not yet come down to 
the ship, but I waited for his appear- 
ance, and then told him my wish to re- 
turn on board. It was enough for me 
that he consented. A'few days after- 
wards, the vessel, with four hundred 
passengers and a full cargo, glided into 
the Mersey, and anchored to await a 
fair wind. It came; round flew the 
windlass ; the anchor was weighed, and 
away she sped before a ten-knot breeze. 
The long shores and tall steeples of Liv- 
erpool receded from the view, and I for 
one gave a joyous welcome to the sea. 
But the voyage which began so prosper- 
ously ended in a disaster which I shall 
now attempt to describe. 

We had been twenty-eight days at 
sea, during the last week of which we 
encountered rough, foggy weather, that 
prevented any observations being taken, 
and forced us to sail by dead reckon- 
ing. The captain was uncertain about 
the exactness of his calculations of the 
ship’s latitude and longitude, but still 
kept ona good spread of canvas, trusting 
to the look-out and his own luck, for the 
safety of the vessel. 
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It was near mid-night, and very dark 
and squally, and the ship was laboring 
in a heavy sea. The breeze whistled 
through the shrouds, and impelled her 
swiftly onward through the foaming 
element ; while the atmosphere was 
cold and hazy, and not a star was to be 
seen. Suddenly the fore-watch cried 
out, ‘Ship’s light ahead, Sir;’ and the 
mate turned to the helmsman, ‘ Luff, 
luff, two points,’ and sent a man aloft to 
observe its course. 

‘It looks like land ahead,’ was the re- 
port of the latter, when he descended. 

The captain had by this time reached 
the deck, and shouted, ‘Hard on the 
wheel!’ to which the helmsman uttered, 
in sonorous distinctness, the stereotyped 
reply, ‘Ay, ay, Sir.’ The ship sud- 
denly came about, and filled on the 
other tack, when it was discovered that 
she was already among the breakers. 

‘All hands brace the after - yards,’ 
yelled Whittlestick. ‘She'll go off’ 
he added to the officer of the watch, as 
he saw the order promptly executed, its 
object being to allow her to pull off- 
shore gradually. The head-yards were 
steered as long as possible, to prevent 
her paying off too fast; the after-sails 
were kept up, and then the spanker was 
set ; but directly afterwards she filled 
away, and fell broadside on the rocks. 
She struck very easy on her larboard 
side, but quickly began to throb heavily. 
The whole of the after-sail was, how- 
ever, kept on, with a view to letting her 
haul off, if the tide made; but it hap- 
pened to be then about high water, and 
the attempt failed. The ship was 
wrecked. The sails were now clewed 
up; but the crew became mutinous, 
and refused to furl them. 

From the time of her first striking, 
the excitement among the passengers 
was intense, and the cries of terror- 
stricken women rose above the roar of 
the breakers, the chorus of the seamen, 
and the hoarse commands of the ship’s 
officers. Every one felt that his life was 
in danger, and many gave way to panic, 
and rushed wildly to-and-fro; while 
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some attempted to jump overboard, but 
were restrained by their less frantic fel- 
lows. 

The light which had been seen was 
that of a light-house, on the Newfound- 
land coast, but it was now no longer vis- 
ible, being hidden by an intervening 
headland, or rocky cliff. 

The darkness added to the confusion, 
and the vessel soon began to fill and 
break up, while the surging roar of the 
ocean, and the voices of those on board 
blended in a melancholy wail, and the an- 
ery billows broke over the fated ship, and 
then leapt shoreward into foam, sport- 
ing as it were with our misery. Morn- 
broke; alas! how wild, how bleak ! 
There lay the rock-bound coast, rugged 
and high, snow-capped and desolate, be- 
tween which and the wreck, the heavy 
waves dashed loudly, lashing in their 
frenzy the sea-worn barrier, wallowing 
in their wrath, and then receding with a 
gurgling, rushing sound, while all around 
was foaming. 

The larboard quarter-boat was lowered, 
with a view to passing a line to the 
beach ; but the heavy wind smote so 
wildly, as if urging the ocean to vent its 
wrath still more, that the boat was 
caught up, and dashed to pieces on the 
Four boats more remained on 
board; so there was even yet a hope of 
rescue, although four hundred and fifty 
hearts palpitated on her decks, as she 
lay broadside on in the surf. 

The coast near us seemed almost un- 
approachable by land, and the light- 
house lay at a distance of three or four 
niiles. There appeared to be no help 
for those on board, but their own un- 
wearied exertions. ; 

The starboard quarter-boat was next 
lowered, with some line coiled into her, 
and the chief mate on board. A line 
was at the same time made fast to it 
from the ship; but the under-tow was 
running so strong that it narrowly 
escaped destruction, and was quickly 
hauled back again. Finally, however, 
the same officer, with four of the crew, 
and five passengers, succeeded in getting 


ing 


rocks. 
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ashore; but then the lamentable discoy- 
ery was made, that they were unable to 
return. 

The consternation on board increased, 
and the ship was fast breaking up. Men, 
women, and children shouted, and cried, 
and groaned, and prayed, and embraced 
each other in dismay, and the hard-fixed 
look of despair was visible among them 
all. Some had already. madly flung 
themselves overboard, as .if anxious to 
anticipate their doom, and others, among 
them women, with infants in their arms 
in the vain hope of reaching the shore 
alive, instead of which they only stain- 
ed the breakers with their blood. Sev- 
eral I saw looking. sadly and moodily 
over the bulwarks, with a blank stare, 
as if trying to read their fate in the 
troubled waters. Some smiled grimly, 
with clenched hands and set teeth ; 
others sobbed hysterically ; and only a 
few displayed that calmness in the face 
of death, which is the best possession of 
the soldier on the field of battle. 

The wind lulled as the day waned, 
but a heavy sea still came rolling in- 
shore, and there was still no promise of 
those who had gone ashore being ena- 
bled to return to the wreck. By this 
time all order and discipline were at 
an end, and, to add to the horrors 
of our situation, the mutinous crew 
broke into the spirit-room, where they 
drank to intoxication. They then be- 
gan to plunder the passengers, and ran- 
sack the cabin, and the clamor which 
arose I shall never forget. Sounds of 
discord and strife succeeded to groans of 
anguish and piteous petitions to Heaven, 
and the last hours of the many were 
devoted to riot and tumult by the few, 
and that ship became a pandemonium. 

The recollection of that terrible scene 
is as vivid in my mind now as it ever 
was, and ever will continue to be, till 
death and I claim companionship in 
dust. The crew, maddened by drink 
and laden with booty, had no sooner se- 
cured their spoils than they commenced 
quarrelling among themselves. The 
captain at this juncture interfered, when 
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one of the men drew a knife on him, at 
the same time uttering a fearful threat. 
‘Drop that!’ said the other, advancing 
towards him in an attitude of defence. 
The fellow for the moment desisted, but 
turning on one side, and stooping, he 
took up two belaying-pins, and threw 
them at him. He then advanced, with 
the knife grasped in his right hand. 
The captain upon this drew a pocket- 
pistol, of which he had three on his 
person, and fired at his assailant. But 

gthe weapon snapped without exploding, 
and at that moment the man with the 
knife made a rush at his intended vic- 
tim, who skilfully evaded him, and then 
firing another pistol, shot him on the 
spot, just as he was in the act of mak- 
ing a thrust with the steel, and he made 
an involuntary spring into the air, and 
fell back lifeless, with the knife still 
tightly grasped in his hand. 

The rest of the crew now gathered 
round the captain threateningly, and 
one of them struck him with a short 
flat shovel, taken from the galley, while 
another attacked him with a gridiron, 
which broke in the encounter. In the 
midst of this, the third pistol missed 

‘ fire, and he was helpless to defend him- 
self. The ruffians then rushed upon 
and beat him with belaying-pins, and 
such like, and kicked him without 
mercy. 

At this moment, without any other 
thought than that of defending a fallen 
man against the murderous assault of 
the mutineers, I forced my way through 
the noisy crowd, and, throwing myself 
across the prostrate body, exclaimed : 
‘There! you have killed the captain, 
now kill me.’ 

I was dauntless, and my courage par- 
tially disarmed them; and, lawless and 
cruel though they were, they evidently 
admired my pluck. Some of them, how- 
ever, pointed their pistols, which they 
had obtained from the arm-chest, but 
none of them exploded, although snap- 
ped several times, a circumstance due to 
their having been a long time loaded. 
And a few still vented their wrath in 
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kicks, and an occasional shower of mis- 
siles. Regardless of the danger to 
which I exposed myself, however, I still 
guarded the body of the unfortunate 
captain, and bravely bore the brunt of 
my situation. 

A diversion now occurred, which with- 
drew the attention of the mutineers to 
themselves ; for a quarrel arose among 
them respecting the division of the spoils. 
They quickly drew their knives, and the 
fight soon became deadly and exciting. 
It was a hand-to-hand combat, in which 
bloodshed and death were equally and 
terribly rife. The scene became one of 
drunken tumult and strife, and slaugh- 
tered bodies lay strewn about the decks. 
Meanwhile, I had dragged the object of 
my care to a spot near the cabin gang- 
way, for shelter from the rushing mass- 
es of people. 

Night again spread her sombre man- 
tle, and the scene of the fierce and san- 
guinary contest was hushed to compara- 
tive repose. Not more than fifty of the 
original number on board now survived. 
The rest had been swept off the wreck, 
or drowned in their efforts to reach the 
shore, or fallen victims to cold, hunger, 
and accident, or been killed in the strug- 
gle with the mutineers. Of the crew 
only eleven remained alive after the 
struggle ended, and these immediately 
took possession of their plunder, and 
embarked in the last of the boats, in 
which they put off for the shore ; but 
one sweep of the revengeful waters 
dashed it to pieces on the rocks, and the 
ruffians perishedavith it. 

The third morning after the wreck 
dawned, and meanwhile the weather 
had been intensely cold, and the wind 
continued high — whistling loudly 
through the vessel’s broken timbers, 
as she lay a fragment of her former self 
in the boiling surf, while a mantle of 
newly-fallen snow gave an appearance 
of Arctic grandeur to the scene. The 
boat in which the chief mate and others 
went ashore had disappeared from the 
beach, having probably been carried 
away by the tide, and we could see 
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nothing of those who had landed. But 
in their stead the rude and solitary 
shore, which would otherwise have been 
sublime in its desolation, presented only 
too many painful evidences of the disas- 
ter. Beyond the surf-line it was fring- 
ed with mangled bodies, among which 
the hungry seals were not idle, and rem- 
nants of bales, boxes, and other cargo. 

The fore-part of the ship, as far as the 
after-cabin and quarter-deck, had been 
entirely carried away, and the remain- 
ing portion of the hull, it was evident, 
would soon share the fate of the rest. 

Notwithstanding the vicinity of the 
light-house, it was not till now that the 
first signs of assistance appeared to us 
from the shore; and I saw several men, 
who afterwards proved to be wreckers, 
hungrily seeking what they might de- 
vour, observing our position on the 
beach. A thrill of joy ran through my 
veins, and I rushed with as much speed 
as my starving body and the difficulties 
of the way would permit, to the berth 
in which the still surviving captain lay, 
and informed him of the presence of the 
people on the coast; but the delirium 
under which he had labored, since being 
beaten by the mutineers, prevented his 
making any manifestation of feeling on 
the occasion. He appeared unable to 
comprehend what I said, and merely 
muttered a few incoherent words. 

The berth alluded to was an upper 
one, situated in a small cabin astern, and 
in that part of the wreck highest out of 
water, but even there more than three 
feet of water washed with a plashing 
sound over the floor. In the top berths 
of the two next state-rooms, three wo- 
men and an infant child were huddled, 
and here the water rose to the depth 
of about four feet, and ebbed and 
flowed through the open sides of the 
wreck with every roll of the billows. 
These were the only women among the 
survivors ; the rest had perished by ex- 
posure, starvation, and drowning. And 
not more than: twenty in all now re- 
mained on board alive. Of this small 
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number few indeed gave promise of see- 
ing the light of another day. 

I returned to the deck, and watched 
anxiously the movements of the men 
ashore, and other wistful and glassy 
eyes were fixed in the same direc- 
tion. Imagine the sense of despair, 
the bitter heart - sickness which took 
possession of us, as we saw the men 
retrace their steps, without being able 
to render us the succor for which we 
yearned! One of the surviving women, 
the others were fast sinking, after hear- 
ing the report that there were living men ® 
to be seen on the beach, waded arm-pit 
deep through the water, to reach the 
torn and icy deck, and there shouted 
wildly amidst the whistling winds and 
surging roar of the surf; shrieked in 
the agony. of despair for help, seeming 

¥to startle the very elements with her 
bitter cry of anguish—her wild, wild 
wail, while she waved a shred-like signal 
of distress. But still no rescuing hand 
came nigh, no sign of deliverance ap- 
peared. 

After this disappointment, a blank 
look of resignation and utter hopeless- 
ness took possession of nearly all, and 
one man tottered into an opening in the 
wreck, and was drowned. Death began 
to give the finishing stroke to their mis- 
ery. The day waned, and the wind in- 
creased to a heavy gale. The store- 
room had been carried away, and no 
provisions, beyond a very scanty supply 
of raw bacon and biscuits, had been ac- 
cessible to us during the two previous 
days. There was no fresh water; but 
fortunately a bin of lemonade in the 
after-cabin was approachable, although 
not without plunging through five feet 
of brine. Dead bodies floated about in- 
side the wreck, and lay in frozen groups 
on the quarter-deck, not yet washed 
away. The storm grew louder as the 
darkness deepened, while the undying 
roar of the breakers sounded more aw- 
ful to our ears than on any preceding 
night. It was like listening to our 
death-knell, which was at the same time 
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the requiem of those who had gone 
before. 

It was not until the morning of the 
second day following this, that men re- 
appeared on the beach, and that a huge, 
rudely-constructed life-car — something 
like what an antediluvian bathing ma- 
chine might be imagined to have been, 
if indeed such a feature could be sup- 
posed to have been associated with the 
lavatory operations of our ancestors be- 
fore the traditional flood — was forced 
throug) the surf towards the wreck. I 
welcomed the sight of it with a shout 
of joy. 

The land, bleak and arid, was still 
clothed in a garb of snow; and the 
cliffs reared their frosted and rocky 
heads high along the coast. The crest- 
ed waves still decked out the distance 
seaward, and lashed with fury the defy- 
ing shore, which seemed to say to the 
great deep: ‘Thus far shalt thou go, 
but no further.’ And there the spent 
waters eddied and foamed among the 
rocky shallows, till they were gathered 
again into the embrace of the parent 
tide, ‘dark, heaving, boundless, endless, 
and sublime.’ , 

At last the ruins of the once proud 
‘Skimmer of the Seas’ were reached, 
and the wreckers soon climbed their way 
to the broken stern of the vessel, the 
only part now remaining. Here I met 
them, for I was the only one on board 
capable of movement. 

‘Any one but you here? 
first question asked, 

‘Yes; the captain and two ladies and 
a child,’ I answered. ‘They ’re in the 
cabin.’ 

‘ Nobody else ?’ 

‘No; all the others are dead.’ 

I conducted one of the men to where 
the latter lay, emaciated, stiff, and near- 
ly frozen, in the only berth above wa- 
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ter besides the captain’s. The child, 
cold, wan, and ghastly, but alive, still 
clung to the parent breast. Alas! its 
father had been murdered on board, 
and its mother had wailed, and wept, 
and yearned, and prayed for its rescue 
during all the long weary days which 
had elapsed since the wreck; and when, 
as we have seen, she waved her signal 
from the deck, and appealed so wildly 
for help when the wreckers first appear- 
ed—she did so more for her child’s 
sake than her own. But nature was 
exhausted now, and she was too feeble 
even to speak above a whisper. Her 
companion —a sweet, blue-eyed girl 
about eighteen — was little better. To 
the wants of these I had attended with 
all the zeal of which I was capable, 
and the last words of the latter were: 
‘Don’t leave us; save me. 
you all.’ 

I would have sacrificed my own life 
to save hers, after that. 

The bruised and beaten body of the 
captain, and the two women and the 
child, were carried by the wreckers to 
the life-car, and with them, after an 
hour’s journey, I arrived ashore, thank- 
ing Gop for my deliverance, and sur- 
veying with pride those whose lives had 
been spared by my exertions ; while 
the soft blue eyes of the fair - haired 
girl, raised in eloquence to mine, repaid 
me in a glance for all I had suffered, 
and kindled hope anew. 

The rapture I felt at that moment I 
shall never forget, and cannot describe. 
It was like emerging from the tomb ; 
and life, to which I had been prepared 
to close my eyes, unfolded a long and 
charming vista to my imagination. I 
had never prized existence so much be- 
fore, or felt more reconciled to my lot. 
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A SABBATH AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 


*T1s like the sun-shine of the early spring, 
This flood of golden arrow-headed beams, 
That bathes the bare brown hill-sides; while the streams 
Of gilded waters dance along, and sing 
Snatches of song from olden, fairy dreams — 
Strange, rare old symphonies, past uttering. 


Not e’en one snowy cloud skims with white sails 
Across the sun-lit sky ; 
Soft breezes come, and sigh 

Their balmy breath away in plaintive gales, 
Among the trees, and die. 


From far away, through the transparent air, 
Fraught with a voice of worship and of prayer, 
Comes the sweet cadence of a tolling bell, 
Calling devout souls to the house of Gop, 
To kneel at earthly altars: it is well! 


But I alone, 
Out in this gush of wondrous sun-light, pray 
A universal prayer. My senses reel 
Intoxicated with delight, away 
To some far zone, 
Where the great Derry has set His seal 
Of an eternal worship. 


There no cathedrals with their gilded spires, 
And domes, and arches, and dim pillared aisles, 
Send up sweet incense from their altar-fires ; 
But o’er a wide expanse of space Gop smiles, 
And lo! the trees are columns, and the sky 
Curves down its arch of deep and matchless blue ; 
Scarred moss-grown rocks are altars, and on high, 
Glimpses of heaven’s own radiance stealing through, 
Light up a temple never made with hands. 


I worship there ! 
My soul, bewildered with ecstatic bliss, 
‘Seems all absorbed in worship ; and I know 
There is no consecrated church like this — 
No place of prayer 
So sweet to Gop in all the earth below. 
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O blessed stillness! hushed and mystic peace, 
This is the sacred Seventh Day of rest, 

Out ’neath the sky, my soul finds true release : 
Worshipping nature and its Gop, I’m blest. 


This Sabbath afternoon, 
Crowned with a wreath of last year’s autumn leaves, 
Is weird and grand; my over-fraught sense grieves, 
Its brightness fades so soon — 
I dreamt it was an afternoon in June! 


AID, COMFORT, AND COUNSEL TO SMOKERS. 


BY WHITTLESTICK. 


Ir is not my design in the present 
paper either to justify or to condemn 
the practice of smoking tobacco. The 
habit of smoking is unquestionably a 
vice —as is proven by its tendency to 
self-aggravation and perpetuation. This 
tendency furnishes an infallible test for 
distinguishing between a healthful and 
a morbid appetite. The former may be 
indulged regularly, and for a lengthy 
period; and at the termination of that 
period, its character will vary little if 
at all from that manifested at the out- 
set of indulgence. Thus a man at his 
fortieth year (ceteris paribus) will go 
without a meal with no greater discom- 
fort than at twenty. But let an habitu- 
al smoker be deprived’ in the twentieth 
year of indulgence, of his customary 
‘weed’ or pipe, and the effect is at 
once perceptible, and of marked power. 
Thus it will be seen that smoking is a 
vice; and on purely moral grounds, no 
vice can be justified. It by no means 
follows, however, that a vice deserves or 
should receive the treatment due to a 
crime. No one will pretend, that by 
the suppression of stealing, the com- 
mission of murder is rendered more 
frequent; but few can deny that ab- 


solute prohibition of one vicious indul- 
gence frequently results in driving the 
(so-called) reformed person to some 
other habit, not always less harmful 
than the practice abandoned. 

It is worthy of serious consideration, 
that spasmodic radical reforms are al- 
most invariably followed by a reiiction ; 
and such good results as may ensue are 
generally of a temporary nature. Proof 
of this position may be found in the 
history of the temperance movement 
in this country, and in the record of 
the kindred abstinence agitation in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Doubtless 
they served their purpose in checking 
the excessive use of ardent spirits to 
which the British, Irish, and American 
people were addicted; but those who 
anticipated that they would result in 
the entire abolishment of the vice, 
whose destruction was aimed at, have 
been grievously disappointed. For this 


reason, the present writer (whose expe- 
rience as a smoker has been lengthy 
and costly) has chosen rather to point 
out a few safeguards for the use of 
smokers, and to urge a few considera- 
tions tending to moderate indulgence 
in the vice, than to endeavor to do 
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away with tobacco - smoking by join- 
ing in the radical crusade against the 
practice. It would seem that the great 
ends to be aimed at, in this undertak- 
ing, are: first, so to regulate the pe- 
riod of smoking, as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult and inconvenient for 
a person observing such a rule, to spend 
a sufficient time daily in the practice, 
to do any material injury to health; 
second, to give such directions as to 
the proper piace and manner of smok- 
ing, as will render the risk of injury 
as slight as possible. Before at- 
tempting to specify these rules, it may 
not be improper to briefly recount the 
various modes in which habitués of the 
practice indulge in it, and the avoidable 
errors into which many fall, and in which 
habit causes persistence. 

The segar is properly entitled to our 
first consideration, because it is the me- 
dium by which nine tenths of beginners 
take up the practice — and because it is 
much more likely to be injuriously in- 
dulged in than either the cigarrito or 
the pipe. Now, in regarding the prac- 
tice of segar - smoking, the first thing 
that strikes the philosophical observer 
is, how few smokers have ever learned 
how to smoke! See yonder lank spe- 
cimen of humanity, breasting a keen 
north-west wind, at a rapid walk. Note 
how his teeth are set upon the end of 
his segar, and how rapidly the smoke is 
inspired and exhaled. Tobacco-smoking 
should be a sedative, but he makes it 
not only an excitant but a positive ex- 
hilarant. For any one of susceptibly 
nervous temperament can, by rapidly 
puffing a segar while in swift pedes- 
trian locomotion, absolutely intoxicate 
himself as thoroughly as could be ac- 
complished by several glasses of heavy- 
bodied, high-flavored wine. 

Or look at yonder pale, bright-eyed 
man, stooping over the desk, reading or 
writing. Mark with what energy he 
draws in the smdke from the bright- 
ening circle of fire, crowned with its 
snowy ash that adorns the segar’s out- 
er end. Now see him puff out the gray- 
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blue cloud till it fills the space between 
his eyes and his work, never heeding 
the irritation he causes the whites of 
the former, or how difficult it is to dis- 
cern the latter, through the thick fog 
that intervenes between the straining 
pupils and the object they would fain 
discern. It is only when he has made 
his work perfectly invisible, that he lays 
the segar on the edge of the table, for 
an interval of brief relief. Now he has 
reduced the consuming ‘ weed’ one half 
in length; and if he is wise he will throw 
it away. But wisdom seldom lifts her 
voice so as to be heard in the engrossed 
moments of sensuous indulgence — and 
even if heard, her sayings are not heed- 
ed. So he notes not that the portion of 
the segar yet unconsumed has absorb- 
ed the essence of the burnt portion, in 
the shape of a brown, viscous liquor; 
which in its redundance oozes out at 
the dampened end of the ‘ weed,’ and 
stands in drops which contain a rank 
poison either to the blood in the capil- 
laries of the mouth and lips, or to the 
system when introduced through the 
stomach. Still he puffs away, though 
a new element of injury has been add- 
ed to previously operative influences, in 
the heat from the lighted portion of the 
segar as it rapidly approaches the lips. 
This is positively injurious to the teeth, 
and induces a morbidly sensitive condi- 
tion of the nerves they inclose. And 
now the smoker finds, as he removes 
the segar from his mouth, in one of the 
relieving intervals, that delicate hand- 
ling has become necessary to avoid 
burnt fingers. But the task to which 
he has added the labor of smoking is 
not yet done, and he actually requires 
that the stimulus under which he has 
been working should be renewed. So 
he lights a fresh segar, and repeats the 
process I have endeavored to describe. 
This repetition will in turn be repeated, 
until (vocation permitting) all the work- 
ing hours of the day find a segar be- 
tween the lips, or lying lighted on the 
table of the victim to the habit. ' 
It is a remarkable fact that the most 
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inveterate smokers are to be found among 
the classes of men least capable of resist- 
ing the evils incident to the vice. It is 
alrfiost always the literary or profession- 
al man who is injured by smoking. Tom 
the blacksmith, or Jack the carpenter, 
seldom find their appetite impaired or 
their nerves shaken, by indulgence in 
the habit. And this is mainly owing 
to the two facts that they rarely 
smoke at their work, and that they 
use a pipe rather than a segar in their 
indulgence. Yet the pipe-smoker also 
has his extravagances. For the sake 
of coloring his pet meerschaum, he 
will sacrifice his health, by supplying 
its fires with tobacco of the darkest 
hue, and most exudant character. 
Long after his favorite pipe has earn- 
ed a discharge from duty, by length of 
service, he will keep it in use; and sel- 
dom will he subject it to cleansing, be- 
cause that process would impair what he 
calls the ‘flavor’ incident to the prac- 
tice of reducing tobacco-leaf to smoke 
and ashes. 

One great advantage of pipe -smok- 
ing is, that none of the tobacco enters 
the mouth save in the form of smoke. 
Many segar - smokers chew the end of 
the segar vigorously while smoking, 
thus doubling the mischief of the 
practice. This is worse than alter- 
nate smoking and chewing, because 
the juice of masticated tobacco is 
much less injurious, than the empy- 
reumatic oil which collects at the 
mouth-end of a segar during its com- 
bustion. This oil, mixed with the sal- 
iva, passes in considerable quantities 
into the stomach, which, until habit 
has overcome the tendency, has a de- 
cided inclination to reject and expel 
it. This oil, also, has been known to 
produce cancer of the lips. Another 
advantage peculiar to the use of the 
pipe is, that the operation is slower 
and gentler, while the smoke is cool- 
er than in segar-smoking. Thus the 
practice becomes soothing rather than 
exciting, and is a grateful recreation, 
conducive to pleasant if not profound 
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thought. Besides, the necessity for 
frequently replenishing the pipe calls 
the attention of the smoker at inter- 
vals to the extent of his indulgence ; 
and if it do not cause early cessation, 
at least interrupts the indulgence, and 
thus modifies the effects of the habit. 
And when this habit of slow, deliberate 
smoking is formed, he who has acquired 
it, will find his enjoyment of the prac- 
tice as much enhanced beyond that ex- 
perienced during his days of ignorance, 
as is the gustatory satisfaction of the 
true epicure superior to that of the glut- 
ton. 

A pipe - smoker who makes a gur- 
gling, rippling noise while smoking, is a 
nuisance that should be abated by any 
means known and practised in civilized 
society. And a pipe which causes this 
unpleasant sound should be at once 
abandoned and destroyed. I know 
that certain monomaniac smokers pro- 
fess to admire this acoustic peculiarity, 
and have even heard of those who ar- 
ranged a smoking apparatus, by which 
the smoke was made to pass through 
water with a liquid rustling, resembling 
the breathing of a child with a cold in 
its head. But so long as-snoring is heid 
to be disagreeable to those awake in 
its vicinity, and the neighborhood of a 
hard - breathing juvenile is avoided by 
all adults not subject to deafness, I can- 
not see how any smoker, regardful of 
the ordinary courtesies of life, will per- 
mit his indulgence in smoking to thus 
annoy and disgust those who may be in 
his vicinity. 

Keep watch over that insane smoker 
who puffs himself to sleep in bed, or 
reads and smokes for several hours 
after retiring. Not that I fear any 
danger of conflagration from the ashes 
of a pipe — for I believe that those 
much-abused relics of a bad habit, as 
well as the thrown-away remains of se- 
gars, have been very unjustly accused 
of wide-spread incendiarism, which it is 
utterly impossible that they could have 
accomplished. If this disclaimer be doubt- 
ed by any, I invite them to the test of at- 
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tempting to set on fire any combustible, 
save gunpowder and its kindred, by a 
nearly-consumed ‘segar, or the ashes of 
a pipe. I apprehend that they will, in 
the majority of their experiments, find 
their success no greater than that of the 
female, whom Charles Reade declares 
symbolizes and represents the average 
intelligence of her sex, in attempting to 
kindle a fire from the top, and subse- 
quently manceuvring with a poker from 
the same base of operations. 

But in the language of the late la- 
mented K. N. Pepper, it is time ‘2 re- 
soom.’ The real danger to be appre- 
hended from smoking in bed is the fact, 
that in order to see through the smoke, 
the smoker is obliged to keep the can- 
dle (for those who read in bed always 
do so by means of this accomplice) close 
to his book; and I have known many 
instances where the candle-stick was 
actually placed on the pillow. Now all 
night - readers in bed are subject to 
dozes, preliminary to the great act of 
falling asleep for the night. And from 
dozes, awaking almost invariably occurs 
with a start. This start upsets the can- 
dle into the bed-clothes, and conflagra- 
tion ensues. - Thus occurs a disaster, 
which, although not directly caused by 
smoking in bed, may be pretty certainly 
avoided by a resolution, made and kept, 
to do nothing after retiring besides going 
to sleep. 

lace no confidence in pipe-sagacity. 
What I mean by this is, don’t be de- 
ceived by the deliberation which ne- 
cessarily attends the utterances of pipe- 
smokers, into the belief that the opinions 
given out are as weighty as. their slow 
delivery would seem to indicate. For 
the frequent pauses that occur in the 
spinning of yarns, to which most pipe- 
smokers are given, are not rarely the 
device of the perpetrator to gain time 
for thinking of something to say, and 
not, as is generally the cause of oratori- 
eal hesitation, caused by the arrangement 
of how to say it. Ihave quite as often 
found studied deliberation of utterance 
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a mask for stupidity, as I have been 
compelled to excuse the short-comings 
in the ideas of rapid talkers. 

A mistaken opinion has become fre- 
valent, especially among very young 
persons and females, that the cigarrito 
affords a comparatively harmless indul- 
gence in the practice of smoking. The 
use of cigarritos, by Creoles and Span- 
iards, is owing to the high price of pu- 
ros or segars, caused by the tobacco 
monopoly of the governments of Spain 
and Spanish America. Cigarritos are 
usually filled with strong tobacco; and 
the native manner of smoking them is 
highly objectionable. The smoke is in- 
haled quickly, and retained for some 
time in the mouth. Not uncommonly 
it is exhaled at the nostrils; and I 
have known experts, who were capa- 
ble of emitting it at the eyes and ears. 
This practice, which almost all devo- 
tees of cigarritos frequently attempt if 
they do not accomplish, is highly inju- 
rious — drying and inflaming the lining 
membrane of the invaded passages in 
the most hurtful manner. In addition 
to this, the smoke of the burnt paper 
is stated, on medical authority, to be 
very injurious to the lungs—a mat- 
ter that becomes important when we 
consider how much of the smoke they 
produce is absolutely swallowed by ci- 
garrito-smokers. 

An evidence of the penetrating char- 
acter of the volatile oil which pervades 
the smoke of cigarritos, may be found 
in tlie discolored nails and finger-tips 
of those who, in smoking, handle the 
little articles without using a_ holder. 
The writer, during a sojourn in Mexi- 
co, was continually in possession of a 
forefinger - nail, brown as the color of 
the most successfully - smoked meer- 
schaum — due to his complaisance in 
always accepting the universally proffer- 
ed cigarrito. Some of the Aztec dam- 
sels improvise a holder, by tearing off 
lengthwise a narrow strip of the paper- 
wrapper, which they so twist around 
the body of the cigarrito as to leave a 
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piece pendent, by which the holding 
may be accomplished without detri- 
ment to the forefinger’s hue. 

Before concluding this paper, it may 
be well to enumerate (even at the risk 
of repetition) a few rules for the guid- 
ance of those who will smoke, despite 
all theoretical objections — a class large, 
intelligent, and respectable. We will 
begin by addressing segar-smokers : 

First. Never smoke while at work. 
Smoking, only in leisure time, not 
merely imperatively limits the periods: 
of indulgence, but is very likely to 
substitute a gentle, slow mode of 
smoking, that soothes and refreshes, 
for a fierce rapid drawing and puffing 
that excites and fatigues. 

Second. Never smoke more than half 
a Segar, especially if it be a strong one. 
When the segar is half-consumed, throw 
it away without hesitation. Those who 
object to this, on the score of economy, 
may be answered by tlie query, whether 
the money lost is not well spent in avoid- 
ing the injury consequent on further in- 
dulgence — and which is not incident to 
smoking the first half of a newly-lighted 
one. Besides, if economy be consider- 
ed by smokers, the question naturally 
arises whether it be not extravagant to 
smoke segars at all, while it is so easy 
for smokers to acquire a taste for a pipe, 
and while smoking - tobacco is so cheap, 
when its cost is compared with that of 
regalias, Cintos d’Orion, ete. 

Third. Never chew the end of a segar, 
or hold it for any considerable length of 
time in the mouth. Taking it from the 
lips, at short intervals, and holding it 
for a few moments in the fingers, or lay- 
ing it on a table or shelf, will be found 
to cause a great modification of its de- 
trimental influence. 

Fourth. Always smoke in the open 
air, or near an open window. Almost 
as much damage results from the inha- 
lation of air vitiated by tobacco-smoke, 
as from the habit of smoking. 

Fifth. Choose as a period for indul- 
gence, the hour immediately succeeding 
a meal. The fact that a person can 
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smoke on an empty stomach, goes far 
to show that smoking has already in- 
jured the tone of his gustatory and di- 
gestive apparatus, and destroyed that 
healthful susceptibility which gives 
warning of noxious impressions. That 
he desires to smoke on an empty sto- 
mach, is proof positive that his liking 
for the practice has attained the char- 
acter of an appetite as morbid as that 
which in a drinker calls for a matutinal 
dram as preliminary to any serious oc- 
cupation. There are many reasons why 
smoking is less injurious to one who in- 
dulges after a meal. One, which I have 
never seen in print, is, that the disten- 
tion of the stomach tends physically to 
produce light and shallow breathing, 
by interfering with the fall of the dia- 
phragm, that is indispensable in deep in- 
halation ; and the same cause produces 
a mental condition equally favorable to 
light and gentle inspiration — during 
which, of course, smoking is least in- 
jurious. Another, which every physi- 
cian will indorse, is, that a full sto- 
mach fortifies the system against any 
noxious influences — especially those 
which attack through the respiratory 
or the digestive organs. Thus a doc- 
tor, who visits a patient suffering under 
a contagious disorder, always tries to 
time his visit so that it shall occur 
soon after he has taken a meal. 

Sixth. Those who are in the habit 
of giving much time to smoking, should 
assiduously cultivate the habit of using 
mild, low-flavored segars, such as Ma- 
nilla cheroots; or choose for pipe-smok- 
ing, Chinese or Turkish tobacco, rather 
than the rare and more exciting descrip- 
tions of segars or tobacco. A firm re- 
solve in this matter will accomplish 
much; and after the habit is formed, 
as much satisfaction will be derived as 
would result from smoking stronger to- 
bacco. 

To pipe-smokers : 

First. Always use a clay - pipe; and 
when you have used it once, break it. 
This will insure a clean, pure pipe for 
every trial; and the money-cost in the 
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long run will not be much greater than 
that of one high-priced pipe. On those 
who are willing to pay the price of 
health and happiness, for the satisfaction 
of owning and displaying a beautifully- 
browned meerschaum, (which, by the 
way, may readily be counterfeited by 
a dyeing process,) this advice will of 
course be thrown away. 

Second. If you will use a pipe more 
than once, do not choose one made of an 
absorbent material. Whatever is gained 
by withdrawing the oil from the tobac- 
co, in the first instance, is lost in pipes 
of this porous nature; as the heat of 
the ignited mass will afterwards draw 
out from the walls of the bow] what- 
ever may have been accumulated, and 
its strength will be added to that of 
the tobacco undergoing combustion. 

Third. Never-adopt, for general use, a 
pipe with a large bowl. It is true, that 
persons who give up segars for pipes will 
at first be annoyed by the necessity for 
frequent replenishment of a pipe with a 
small bowl; but this, if our advice of 
only smoking in leisure time, be adopt- 
ed,. will soon give place to the lazy con- 
tentment peculiar to the indulgence of 
all veteran pipe - smokers. 

Fourth. Never leave your pipe ‘lying 
around loose,’ with ashes in its bowl. 
To say nothing of the inconvenience to 
others, caused by the spilling in vari- 
ous quarters that invariably results from 
this practice, the pipe thus treated at- 
tains a rank odor, and diffuses its aroma 
in any room where it may be left, even 
after it has become cold. 
ConcLusion.—The gentleman-smoker 
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Tue gods, departing from JupiTer’s throne, 
Scattered the light that dazzled them there ; 
And,the path they pursued is now the white zone 
That bends o’er the earth in splendors so rare. 
From then until now, through the world’s lengthened night, 
The path of great souls is the high-way of light. 
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will be very careful where he smokes. 
He will not be led, by the complaisance 
of a lady-friend, who declares that she 
rather prefers the odor of a good segar 
to the perfume of bouquet de millefleurs, 
into smoking in that lady’s reception- 
room ; but will consider that open win- 
dows and doors, for the whole of the 
following day, will not remove the scent 
of the smoke from the curtains of the 
apartment. He will not smoke abaft 
the wheels of a steamer, though oppor- 
tunity favor his doing so without de- 
tection by those in authority. He will 
seek, in his open-air indulgence, to get 
as far to leeward of non-smoking by- 
standers as is possible; and will not so 
incautiously knock off the ashes of his 
‘weed’ as to scatter them in a snowy 
shower on the velvet hat of an adjacent 
lady, or send them on a voyage, with 
favoring breeze, bound for the eyes of 
her attendant cavalier. He will not in- 
dulge in the jest of reversing the rules 
by which segar-smokers are governed in 
their interchange of fire — that is, hand 
a segar loaned for lighting another, with 
the ignited end towards himself, for that 
would cause the borrower to burn his 
fingers ; nor will he return the ‘ weed’ 
with the damp end withheld, for that 
would cause the confiding receiver to 
place the wrong end of the segar be- 
tween his lips, and give him a mouth- 
ful of ashes. But to enlarge on these 
points, would convert a paper designed 
merely to convey a few hints to prac- 
titioners of tobacco - smoking, into 


an’ essay on the Etiquette of Puffing. 
Therefore I desist. 









WAY. 


E. G. Hoivanp. 
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Frrenpsuip! It is generally supposed 
that all sensible people expunged this 
word from their vocabulary long ago, 
and consigned it to the tender mercies of 
school-girls and poets. And truly the 
word is dead enough ; but somehow I 
have a strange love for it, even now, for 
it reminds me of the plaintive history of 
Damon and Pythias—that story of a 
self-sacrifice, which seemed so Gop-like 
to my foolish child-fancy, before ‘ plain 
common-sense’ taught me that it was a 
very senseless affair, after all; and as 
the word still lingers in my memory, 
old, half-forgotten passages of my school- 
boy classics come floating back to me — 
words that ran something in this wise: 
‘ O preclaram sapientiam ! solem enim 
e mundo tollere videntur, qui amicitiam 
e vita tollunt; qua a Diis immortal- 
ibus melius habemus, nihil jucundius.’ 
‘O most excellent wisdom! They who 
take this friendship from our life seem 
to take the very sun from the heavens ; 
for a richer or happier boon than this 
have the immortal gods never bestowed 
upon men.’ 

Did Cicero write that? and yet Cice- 
ro was neither a school-girl nor a poet; 
on the contrary, he was esteemed a very 
sensible man, in his day and generation ; 
and one Lucius Sergius Catilina consid- 
ered him an eminently practical one. 

In another book, too, older than that 
of Cicero—a strange, old - fashioned 
book, full of all manner of unworldly 
and unbusiness-like maxims — I remem- 
ber to have read, long ago, these words: 
‘I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan; very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me; thy love to me was wonder- 
ful, passing the love of woman.’ 

Quaint. words they are, and, as I re- 
member them now, I sometimes wonder 
what that feeling was, which wise men 
loved to think upon, which kings de- 
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lighted to honor, and which holy priests 
dared to mingle with words of divine 
revelation ? And sometimes, in my 
more sentimental moods, I wonder where 
this strange amicitia can be found, if 
perchance it exists at all in this age of 
ours, when men are so wise and so — 
happy ? 

‘It certainly does exist,’ says my 
young lady reader, thinking of her dear 
Arabella, from whom she has just this 
moment parted, with as many kisses and 
embraces as though their farewell was 
for life, instead of a ‘ good-by until after 
dinner.’ You believe shé is your friend, 
do you? Well, did it ever occur to you 
that after this fever of flirtation, with 
all its heart-rending secrets and confi- 
dential disclosures, has subsided, you 
may some day pass your beloved Ara- 
bella on the street, and go on wonder- 
ing: ‘If you have n’t seen that lady 
somewhere before — her face looks so 
familiar ?’ 

There is your brother Tom; he and 
young Bomestokze were so intimate — 
used to drive fast horses and play bil- 
liards together; and, one morning, your 
father found them lying out on the stoop, 
clasped in each other’s arms, sleepily 
vowing eternal friendship. And old 
Bomestokze, too, used to sign your fa- 
ther’s notes, and come up to dine, two 
or three times a week ; but he do n’t dine 
with you now-a-days, for there was a 
great failure last month, and your family 
moved into a little house in one of the 
back streets. Young Bomestokze do n’t 
play billiards with Tom any more, 
either ; in fact, Tom hasn’t even seen 
him, since he went into a store down- 
town, after the failure. 

Your friendship for Arabella is as 
good as these, perhaps better, but that 
is saying very little; for cosy din- 
ners, frequent sociable games of bil- 
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liards, and even kisses, are no proof of 
friendship. 

‘No proof! pray tell me what is, 
then Ah! that the question. 
What proof is there, so full and com- 
plete, that no one can gainsay or deny 
it? You may say that Damon and 
Pythias gave us the proof, for ‘all that 
a man hath, will he give in exchange 
for his life;’ and yet I am not quite 
sure of it; for I remember, years ago, 
when to my childish mind first came 
that great question, which comes sooner 
or later to every living soul, ‘ What 
will you give for heaven?’ I was look- 
ing intently at that old picture of John 
Rodgers, in the ‘New-England Primer,’ 
and the question shaped itself some- 
thing in this wise: ‘If a bright angel 
should stand before you, with one hand 
pointing to the horrors of a fiery death 
below, and the other to the glories 
of a celestial heaven above, would you 
purchase the one at the expense of the 
other?’ And the child answered: ‘Yes!’ 
But afterwards the question assumed 
another form: ‘ Will you give up all the 
littke sins that make life so dear to you? 
Will you walk humbly, and speak soft- 
ly, as if in Gop’s presence continually, 
to gain the glory you aspire to?’ Then 
it was not so easy to answer, ‘ Yes!’ 
Death was a great sacrifice; but this 
daily giving up of little things, this 
life-long martyrdom, was, after all, the 
highest price. 

To give your life for another would be 
a noble act, but not so sure a proof of 
friendship as to do a thousand little 
acts‘of unnoticed kindness ; to give up 
a thousand little foibles, because they 
were disagreeable to your friend; and 
to make. your life harmonize with his, as 
the life of a Christian should harmonize 
with Gop’s — that would be the high- 
est proof. 

Strange ! that a man should be will- 
ing to give his life, sooner than these 
trifles ; and yet not so strange when we 
think of it. When the martyr came 
out from the prison-gates, and passed up 
through the expectant crowd, who had 
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gathered to see him die, he knew that 
every eye was fixed upon him, that he 
was to them a hero; and, with this 
knowledge, there welled up in his heart 
that poor human feeling of pride, to 
stain the glory of his sacrifice. But 
when he was bound to the stake, and 
the hot flame-breath smote him, then 
the awful solemnity of the moment rais- 
ed his soul to the highest pjtch of exalt- 
ation, until he seemed to see the heavens 
opened, and the chariot of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof; then the divine 
nature within him asserted its Gop- 
given supremacy, crushing back the 
trembling moans, and forcing the parch- 
ed lips to sing songs of praise, even in 
the midst of the devouring flames. We 
are accustomed to assume that this he- 
roic death of John Huss was a conclu- 
sive proof of his Christianity, but alas ! 
we cannot forget that thousands have 
died as nobly, who cried not, ‘Gop, and 
His Son!’ but ‘ Atnaun, and his Pro- 
phet!’ that the cruel Juggernaut-wheels 
daily crush out lives as freely offered. 
You have met a nobler martyr than 
these in the street to-day, but you did 
not notice him, of course. All the 
world beholds the crown of flame, but 
the crown of thorns is always worn un- 
seen. The martyr you met looked 
much like other men; his face a trifle 
thinner, his forehead wrinkled, (for the 
thorn-crown always leaves its traces,) 
and his eye lighted with a calm, stead- 
fast gaze, as of one waiting and hoping 
—that is all. It did not seem a very 
great thing, that he should give his 
whole life to Gop; and when the first 
bursting enthusiasm of self - devotion 
died away, and, in its place, there came 
choking up in his heart, that sickening 
doubt whether, after all, it was worth 
while; when calumny and petty persecu- 
tion began to embitter his existence, and 
the preying sorrow tempted him, like 
Job, to curse Gop, and die; when the 
failing body dragged down the fainting 
soul, it was surely not a great thing for 
him to cling with the hand of faith to 
eternal truth. O thou thorn-crowned 
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one! despised and rejected of men — 
pass on; the way is short, the rest is 
fast approaching; and, on that day, 
when the last shall be first, you shall 
look down on John Huss. 

To die nobly is heroic, and the world 
has had many such heroes; but to live 
this life of self-denial is more than he- 
roic — it is Gop-like — and no man can 
attain to it, but by a strength higher 
than his own ; for is it not verily a mira- 
cle that a man alone, sustained by no 
applause —for no eye sees these little 
things; buoyed up by no enthusiasm, 
for he himself feels that they are tri- 
fles; still goes calmly on, giving up his 
whole will and life to Hint who gave it ? 
Can we wonder that the hard heart of 
the atheist, which is untouched by all 
the nice deductions and finely - drawn 
logic of theologians, is softened and con- 
vinced by the unearthly beauty of such 
a life; knowing, as he does, that there 
never yet has been a religion, whether 
earth-born or hell-born, but has had its 
martyrs, ready to stake their lives upon 
its truth; and that there never has 
been a religion, whether born of poli- 
ticians, of poets, or of philosophers, but 
has had its would-be saints ? 

Damon and Pythias did nobly! In 
the presence of the applauding multi- 
tude, they offered their lives for each 
other; but, my friend, when you have 
given up for another a thousand little 
faults, and done a thousand little kind- 
nesses, which he will never know of 
and which you do not mean that he 
shall notice, any more than he heeds 
the south wind and the sun-shine that 
fill his life with gladness, you may say 
to these heroes: ‘Give place! my love 
is stronger than yours; you gave your 
life for your friend —I have given my 
life to mine.’ 

This perpetual self-denial, this harmo- 
nious sacrifice, extending to the merest 
trifles of life, is friendship ; and, next 
to the harmony of a Christian’s life with 
Gon’s, it is the divinest thing on earth. 
‘Except marriage!’ you exclaim. Well, 
what is marriage? White kids, orange- 
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flowers, beautiful garments, a wedding- 
feast, and a bridal-tour —are these all ? 
Is there not rather something underly- 
ing all these, that makes the tie sacred 
and blessed, and is not that something 
this same life-harmony ? The two indi- 
vidualities must now be brought toge- 
ther, the two characters, with their di- 
verse peculiarities and failings, must 
meet. Hitherto society has been very 
kind to them; she has interposed all 
kinds of conventional friction-pads, and 
beautiful elastic forms of politeness, so 
that the individualities might not touch, 
much less jar. But now the words have 
been spoken, the ring has been put on, 
and the blessing invoked; gone are the 
friction-cushions and the elastic forms, 
and the two distinct natures come in 
close contact. If that mutual, self-de- 
nying friendship be present, the two 
lives shall grow together, and become as 
one, with a more than double strength 
and happiness ; if it be not present, the 
laws of heaven and earth lash the jar- 
ring individualities together; it is still 
marriage, and marriage must be a happy 
state ! 

There is Romeo, for instance, who 
lives in the same street with me; he 
and Miss Juliet became intimate — 
were an unusually well-bred pair — 
conversed very pleasantly with each other 
in society, and were mutually agreeable 
when they met in their respective fami- 
ly-circles ; in short, seemed a well- 
matched couple in every respect. So 
they were engaged, and we all congrat- 
ulated him ; then married; and in the 
club that night we drank to his happi- 
ness with envious hearts, and, earlier 
than usual, each wended his way to his 
bachelor lodgings, silent and thoughtful 
of the exquisite happiness of the wedded 
pair. 

But occasionally, as I pass their house, 
I hear a strange, unpleasant noise. Of 
course it isthe servants quarrelling ; but 
would you like to know of what it re- 
minds me? [I remember that once in 
my mischievous boyhood, [ tied two 
playful kittens together by their tails, 
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and hung them over a pole; there was 
a momentary tumult, the air became 
filled with downy particles, and then 
there arose such a sound as I hear com- 
ing from Romeo’s house. 

Ah! sentimental one, you may find a 
certain lady a very graceful partner, a 
most agreeable conversationalist, and a 
charming companion, so long as conven- 
tional barriers separate your two indivi- 
dualities ; but when these are removed, 
the marriage-tie may resemble the cord 
which united the unfortunate kittens. 
In that case, you will grow gradually 
pale and thin, your forehead will become 
wrinkled, you will stop laughing and 
jesting, and attend funerals for amuse- 
ment; until at last, worn out with the 
petty strife of existence, you will wel- 
come the rest of the grave. The doctor 


will call your disease dyspepsia ; the. 


neighbors will shake their heads, and 
speak of business cares ; but your child- 
ren will find the family-BisLe open at 
Corinthians, and on a much-worn page 
will find this passage strongly marked : 
‘He that giveth in marriage doeth well, 
bu€ he that giveth not in marriage doeth 
better.’ 

This revealing of individualities, whe- 
ther in friendship or marriage, is no tri- 
vial matter; for an abiding joy or per- 
petual regret will follow the revelation ; 
the Leart which is nearer to bless the 
more completely, is also nearer to wound 
the more sharply. We meet the world 
on the basis of a common humanity, and 
reveal to it nothing of our real selves; 
with ingenuous frankness we acknow- 
ledge that human nature is weak ; with 
charming humility we confess that all 
men are sinners; and we are safe, for 
none can reproach us with the sin that 
is common to all mankind; even the 
bitterest malice cannot make a handle 
of that weakness, which we share with 
all other men. But when, instead of 
revealing those things which belong to 
all alike, we sai those which are pe- 
culiar to ourselves ; when we talk of 
ourselves, and disclose characteristics 
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which distinguish us from the world, we 
are in danger ! 
You remember the Ancient Mariner 
says: 
‘I pass like night from land to land, 
I have strange power of speech ; 
The moment that his face I see, 


I know the man that must hear me — 
To hin my tale I teach.’ 


So do we pass, silent as the night, 
from land to land, until, at the sight of 
some face, we know not why, there stirs 
in us a strange impulse to speak of our- 
selves, to discover our strength, to re- 
veal our weakness, to disclose our aspi- 
rations, and to confess our failures, till 
our whole lives lie open before the eyes 
that look from the strange face. Then 
we realize the solemnity of this reveal- 
ing and searching of souls —the one 
earthly symbol of the great judgment- 
day. If we have chosen wisely, if the 
calm eyes that look into our heart shall 
see its sins, only to cover them with 
loving forgiveness, and its weaknesses, 
only to make patient allowance for them ; 
then behind the judgment - bar shall lie 
a happiness like that of heaven ; and, if 
the tie be more than that of friendship, 
it is such a holy thing, that baby-prat- 
tle, and little linking hands should join 
the two lives toa yet closer harmony. 
But, if we have been mistaken, if the 
stern eyes shall look upon our sins only 
to reproach them, and see our weak- 
nesses only to upbraid the more sharp- 
ly; if the one who has walked at our 
side, and sat at our table, is, after all, a 
Judas !—in poetry and novels people’s 
hearts break, (a most convenient exit,) 
or the deceived one turns from life with 
unutterable loathing, his face like gran- 
ite, and his heart like adamant for ever- 
more; but, unfortunately, life is neither 
a& poem nor a romance; the human 
heart is made of tough, elastic material, 
and it so longs fur sympathy and love, 
that it will not be repelled ; so we shall 
live on, much the same as before, only 
that the Judas-hand will have power 
over the deepest key-notes of our life, 
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and the spell of a few sharp words, and 
a pointed finger, will work a charm on 
us like that of Vivien: 

‘A CHARM 
The which if any wrought on any one, 
With woven paces and with waving arms, 
The man so wrought on even seemed to lie, 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower, 
From which was no escape for e¥ermore.’ 


If the tie be only that of association, 
we may break it, by putting time and 
distance between us and treachery ; but 
if the edicts of Gop and man unite to 
bind the jarring lives together, Gop 
pity us! If we be strong men, we may 
build up for ourselves a life in the world 
outside, a busy, earnest life, in which 
we may forget that our hearthstone is 
cold, and our love is ashes; if we be 
fervent men, we have the Bisie, and 
leaning upon that for strength, we may 
defy all things ; but if we be weak, and 
the Brste is to us but a common book, 
then — the brooke is gliding through the 
meadow, and underneath the deep, still 
pools, where the sun- light sleeps all 
day, on the golden sands, there is peace ; 
and the shining waters shall smooth our 
floating hair, with a love such as our 
lives never knew ; and the musical rip- 
ples shall sing a lulling song over the 
last repose of a restless heart. 

This disclosing of individualities ! 
what myriads of little failings it brings 
to light, even in the best of us! petty, 
irritating weaknesses, like the spots on 
the sun, which only the distance hides ! 
The positive part of a friendship we 
might perhaps perform — deny our- 
selves, and do the many daily acts of 
kindness ; but how shall we perform the 
negative part, and esteem and respect 
our friend, in spite of all his imperfec- 
tions? Is it possible that two such err- 
ing, discordant lives can be united in 
harmony? A hero is not heroic to his 
valet de chambre ; but we pity the valet, 
that his pitiful, starveling soul cannot so 
reverence the hero, as to forget the fail- 
ings of the man. That love which is 
not blind, is no love at all; no man ever 
can, or ever will, see his friend as he 
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really is. ‘Oh! oh!’ cry the whole 
Tabitha Dorcas family, in one voice, lift- 
ing their skinny faces in pious horror, 
‘what! not see our friends as they are? 
wilfully shut our eyes to the truth? 
Life is real ; we must see things as they 
really exist!’ Yes, dear ladies, you are 
right; life is terribly real sometimes, 
but it is not all so. You have often 
doubtless thanked Gop for what ,you 
know ; but did you ever remember to 
thank Him for what you did not know ? 
We live in a hollow seeming; we are 
walking in a dream, which we call life ; 
Heaven shines above us; Hell blazes 
beneath; Death whispers its warning in 
every breeze, peers out of every crevice, 
glares down upon us from every over- 
hanging beam; yet, thank Gop, we 
know it not; we pass along our way, 
with careless smiles, the birds sing, the 
sun shines, and we are happy in our 
ignorance. Why, my dear Miss Tabi- 
tha, if, but for a single moment, the aw- 
ful realities of the life you are living 
should gleam before your eyes, the 
sight would so burn itself into your 
soul that passers-by would look at your 
face wonderingly, and friends would ex- 
claim with a shudder, as they turned 
away: ‘Poor woman! she saw Eterni- 
ty!’ When all these things, then, have 
been kindly hidden from us, may we 
not presume to shut our eyes to the im- 
perfections of a friend? There are 
enough great glaring faults, to which 
even pure love cannot be blind; what 
shall we do with these minor follies ? 
In that quaint old book, of which I 
have spoken, there is the story of a Man, 
who lived centuries ago, in one of the 
Roman provinces ; He never smiled, this 
strange, sad Man, for His'eye had probed 
the depths of hell, and was familiar 
with the intricacies of the human heart ; 
yet He ate with tax-gatherers and har- 
lots, not because His infinite nature did 
not abhor their sins, but because Hz 
loved the sinner, in spite of his sin- 
fulness. So man is never so Gop-like, 
as when he forgives the sin, for the sake 
of the sinner ; forgiveness is the very 
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foundation of friendship. ‘i trust I 
am always ready to forgive those who 
trespass against me.’ I know you trust 
so, Miss Tabitha; but somehow your 
forgiveness strangely resembles a male- 
diction! You wait until the sin has 
been confessed, and you have ground 
the offender in the very dust before the 
gaze of your piercing eyes, and then, 
having made an exhibition of the per- 
fection of your own faultless nature by 
your holy indignation, your rigid lips 
utter the cold formula of forgiveness. 
But every look of your after-life shows 
that you remember the sin; and the 
culprit, recalling forever in your face 
that scene of humiliation, hates you for 
your very forgiveness. True forgive- 
ness is not to recall the sin, either by 
word, look, or action; but to hold the 
erring one in still deeper affection, on 
account of the very effort of forgiving. 
I remember that this sad Man, of whom 
I have just spoken, told a story of one 
who went seeking a poor wandering sheep 
of his, and when he had found it, re- 
joiced over it more than over the ninety 
and nine who went not astray. I think 
that was true forgiveness. Says a great 
German poet: 


‘°T is only our failings which render us 
lovable.’ 


You may call it exaggerated and hyper- 
bolical, if you will, but there is a great 
truth hidden in the words, after all. If 
our faults are such that the hearts of 
those who love us can cover them with 
the mantle of abundant charity, that 
very act of forgiveness will increase 
their affection, and our failings will ren- 
der us lovable. : 
There are some persons in the world 
who are too good, too perfect to be 
loved! Ah! that pleases you! Yet I 
do not know that these paragons of ex- 
cellence are any nearer heaven, or in 
any more immediate danger of being 
taken away, like Enoch and Elijah, be- 
cause they are too good to live in such 
a wicked world as other people do. The 
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Pharisees were too perfect to be saved! 
Still no fault can be found with this 
painful perfection ; every duty is rigidly 
performed, even to the washing of the 
cup and platter; if it is time to smile, 
behold! a smile is there; if a frown is 
required, the requisition is instantly sat- 
‘isfied. Nothing can be said against these 
models, and yet little children shudder 
when they meet them, and shrink from 
their presence; and it is an ominous 
sign for me, that a child should shrink 
from before his face — ‘for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The good people remind us of the 
mountains. There they stand, those 
calm old giants; when the sun shines, 
they smile back its gladness ; when the 
storm frowns, they too look gloomy and 
lowering; when the tempest roars 
around them, and tosses their leafy 
robes in mockery, they stand unmoved ; 
and with the first gleam of sun-shine, 
they are smiling agaig. Grand, digni- 
fied, solemn mountains! What a fiery, 
volcanic heart must lie underneath all 
this calmness! a heart which so glows 
within, that whether it be storm or sun- 
shine without, it goes for nothing. 
Thus we feel sometimes when we sce 
these good people, always so grand and 
dignified ; and so many a warm-hearted 
maiden has reasoned, only to find out 
her error too late. It was easy to look 
up to and reverence, one of these calm, 
imperturbable men; to think him pleas- 
ant, when he but reflected back her own 
smile ;.and to bask in the sun-shine of 
her own reflected love, mistaking it for 
the glow of a fiery, volcanic heart; but 
when the storm came, and the rain fell ; 
when, wet and shivering, she clung 
closer to him for sympathy and protec- 
tion, behold! the heart was stone! and 
its strength was only the dead strength 
of granite! Then the quivering lips 


grew white, and the beseeching eyes 
became cold and glittering; not in a 
day or a year perhaps, for the young 
heart is warm, and it is hard {to freeze 
its bounding life; but slowly and sure- 
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ly, until the poor girl was glad to wel- 
come the cheerless grave as a warmer 
refuge than the heart she had trusted. 

Away, over hill and plain, at the very 
feet of the placid, good-natured mount- 
ains, lies another dear friend of ours — 
the ocean. The soft spring light glim- 
mers on its breast, the summer days’ 
rock dreamily on its waves, the golden 
sun-sets of autumn tinge it with melan- 
choly beauty, and it still lies placid and 
gentle ; but when the hoary winter 
comes roaring down to chain its free- 
dom, it displays a new character ; rising 
with a sullen growl, like a tiger at bay, 
and with impetuous fury, dashing the 
icy fetters far up on the shrinking coast. 
It smiles back the sun-shine pleasantly 
enough, but when the tempest comes, it 
chafes and roars, and it takes many a 
smile and caress to soothe it again; for 
when the storm is passed, and all is still 
besides, through the long star-lit nights, 
and the quiet sunny days, the implaca- 
ble ocean thunders on the quivering 
reefs. Rude, passionate old giant! But 
away down below the storm and the 
waves, there are vast sea-halls, where 
the sun-light gleams through emerald 
arches, and lights up the jewels and 
pearls that gem the velvet floors. Here 
all is peace and gladness, while the 
storm rages above ; and this is the heart 
of the ocean. 

There are men like this too; and a 
woman feels herself strangely attracted, 
as she hears such an one talking low 
and pleasantly, with a voice like the 
murmur of the wavelets that trifle with 
the rounded pebbles in the sand; then 
she trembles with fear at his stormy 
bursts of feeling, which hurl aside all 
conventional barriers, as the giant waves, 
outside the bar, toss the granite bould- 
ers to-and-fro. Yet she is strangely 
charmed withal, until some day she is 
won by the sunny smiles, and trusts 
herself to repose upon the heaving 
breast. There she lies at peace, while 
the sun-shine of love floats above her; 
and when the storm comes, like the 
nautilus, she folds her wings, and sinks 
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down below the waves and the tempest, 
to a peace like that of the golden-lit 
heart of the ocean, where the fountains 
murmur all-day long their dream of 
happiness. You sometimes see such 
women, and on their faces — underneath 
the marks of sorrow, and the furrows 
of time, for even the tenderest love can- 
not shield them from these —you de- 
tect ‘at once the golden brightness of the 
great peaceful heart, wherein they rest. 

Cold, stony-hearted perfection is not 
the material out of which to create 
friendship ; we choose for a friend ra- 
ther one who has been tempted on all 
points, as we have, and is not without 
sin. Even Curist chose as a friend 
one who forsook Him and fled, in His 
time of need, but who afterwards re- 
pented, and followed his Lorp, afar off, 
to the house of the high - priest, and 


watched through long, bitter hours at - 


the foot of the cross. Self-denial and 
forgiveness are the two wings of friend- 
ship; neither is sufficient of itself, but 
both together soar heavenward. 

‘But what is the use of all this self- 
denial and forgiveness? this friendship 
will not feed and clothe one, and it don’t 
pay!’ True, Mr. Wall- Street ; with 
your accustomed sagacity, you are right ; 
but, unfortunately, all men are not so 
wise as you are, and some are so foolish 
that they do not realize that to get food 
and clothing is, after all, the great end 
of life, and when these are gained all 
other things shall be added unto us. 
These idiots even think that happiness 
is the end of our existence, and say that 
friendship, although it cannot be meas- 
ured by dollars and cents, is like the 
sun-shine, which the good Gop gives 
bountifully to all His children, without 
money and without price. And, by- 
the-by, this same sun-shine has a curi- 
ous effect on some very sober, sensible 
people. On one of those bright spring 


days, when it is a pleasure only to live 
and breathe, they will laugh like little 
children ; nay, will even take some 
steps, that look marvellously like danc- 
ing ; and then they will stop suddenly, 
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and look around sheepishly, as though 
rather ashamed of themselves for such 
an ebullition of feeling ; and when they 
reach home, in excuse for the grim 
ghost of a smile, which plays upon their 
faces, in such an unwonted manner, 
they will say apologetically : ‘ These 
bright sunny days will make one child- 
ish,’ 

An old friend of mine — one of those 
foolish, poetical people, who believe in 
being happily virtuous, and virtuously 
happy — is a wonderful believer in sun- 
shine. Though an energetic and hard- 
working man, on some beautiful Indian- 
summer day, he will throw every thing 
aside, and, climbing one of the blue 
mountains out there in the dim dis- 
tance, will lie all day long, drinking in 
the sun-shine, thinking, as he sometimes 
says, ‘of things unutterable. He has 
strange ideas about it too, for he says: 
‘Home is but another name for sun- 
light! your Frenchman and _ Italian 
know nothing of it, for they never felt 
its need; and what does a man care for 
the light of home, when he can bask all 
day in the mellow warmth of an Italian 
sun, and see blue skies bending above 
him, fairer than the fairest eyes man 
ever saw; but we, in these more north- 
ern climes, when the sun -light fails, 
must seek its substitute in the home- 
circle — and when the heavens are 
clouded, must forget the threatening 
storm in the light of loving eyes. ‘The 
italian’s sun-shine changes to blackness 
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when he has reached the shores of the 
dark river of Death; but this home sun- 
light of ours gilds its gloomy tide, and 
I cannot but believe that the glory of 
the happy land beyond is beautified by 
its presence.’ 

Is not friendship like the sun-light ? 
It is not essential perhaps, but it makes 
life pleasant, and brings to light those 
modest way-side flowers, which men 
call Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

But there is a winter coming to us all, 
when the summer sun-shine has faded. 
It is whistling outside now, as I write ; 
the showering leaves whirl over the 
white snow; the giant trees wave their 
skeleton arms, writhe their ghostly fin- 
gers, and mutter weird incantations over 
the grave of the dead summer. Yet I 
am happy as a king; for fruits, painted 
with the sun-shine, are here at my 
hand, and the sun-light, treasured up 
for years in the heart of the brave old 
oaks, gleams out from the fire-place be- 
fore me; and so we live in the memory 
of the summer that is past. 

When the winter of age comes, and 
the summer of hope, and ambition, and 
love, lies buried beneath drifts of whiten- 
ing hair; when the chill blasts from the 
hollow future sound with dread premo- 
nition in our ears, then woe to the old 
man, if no sweet memory of past loves 
and friendships shall shine in his heart, 
and warm his waning life with the sun- 
shine of a summer that is dead. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


THERE’s not a threat’ning cloud in life’s grey sky, 
So dark, that friendship’s keen, far-reaching eye 
Cannot pierce through it as it passes by, 

And find its silver lining. 


There ’s not a heart so torn with grief and pain, 

That friendship cannot make it glad again, 

\And dry its tears, while teaching it how vain 
And useless is repining. 


There is no perfect happiness below, 

But vital friendship makes it nearest so ; 

Life is a summer’s day, beneath the glow 
Of its pure love-light shining. 
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THE UNCONSTITUTIONAL ACTS OF THE PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Proclamation of Abraham Lin- 
coln, issued on the first of January, caps 
the climax of the arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional acts of his Administration. 
The war has now become, instead of a 
war to maintain the Union and execute 
the laws, a war to overthrow the Con- 
stitution and the laws, and te render the 
restoration of the Union impossible. 

It has ever been the glory of the 
American people, since they won their 
independence by arms in a seven years’ 
war, and formed a Union of States for 
their mutual protection, that they had a 
written Constitution drawn up with the 
greatest care by the heroes and sages of 
the Revolution —a fundamental, organic 
law by which are clearly defined the 
rights and powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the rights and powers of the 
several States, and the rights and im- 
munities of the individual citizen, a per- 
fectly harmonious machine, with wheels 
within wheels, all depending upon each 
other. This Magna Charta of America 
is described in the instrument itself to 
be the supreme law of the land, to which 
all other laws must be referred, and pro- 
nounced valid or null and void, just as 
they harmonize with or are in antago- 
nism to its provisions. And by the 
same standard must be judged the acts 
of the Executive, which are illegal and 
of no effect without its authority. The 
Constitution was designed to apply to 
war as well as to peace, and it does 
cover the whole ground. The radicals 
and abolitionists, finding no warrant in 
the Constitution for their legislation in 
Congress, or the proclamations of the 
President, or the proceedings of his 
Secretaries, fall back upon some inde- 
finable despotic authority, which they 
call ‘the war power.’ In virtue of this, 
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they contend that the President can 
override the Constitution, and that his 
will and order are the supreme law of 
the land—sice jubeo; pro ratione stet 
mea voluntas; so that if he thought 
proper to seize the entire property of 
the people of the State of New-York, 
or even to chop off the heads of every 
man, woman, and child within its limits, 
he would have a right to do so in time 
of war. And by the same principle, he 
might prolong war for the whole term 
of his natural life, and prevent the as- 
sembling of Congress and State Legis- 
latures or the holding of Presidential 
elections during the same period. Such 
is the legitimate conclusion to which the 
monstrous and absurd doctrine put for- 
ward by the abolition monomaniacs “in- 
evitably leads. 

In point of fact, the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, 
and the Postmaster-General, since the 
present bloody strife was inaugurated, 
have committed numerous acts as illegal 
and as unjustifiable as any of these. In 
the loyal States of the North they have 
suppressed freedom of speech and of the 
press, having crushed newspapers by ar- 
resting their editors and proprietors and 
sending them to prison, by seizing the 
issues as published, and by refusing to 
transmit them through the mails, con- 
trary to the laws of Congress. - Thus 
was private property confiscated and 
destroyed by arbitrary power. In Phi- 
ladelphia, in the State of Ohio, and even 
in New-England, men have been arrested 
and imprisoned for merely expressing 
their opinions in public, as they had a 
right to do, upon the course of the Gov- 
ernment ; and some have been dragged 
out of their beds at dead of night and 
immured in dungeons for mere private 
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conversation perfectly legitimate, while 
others, who neither by word nor deed 
had offended the tyrants at Washington, 
were consigned to the same quarters be- 
cause somebody had merely suspected 
them, or lest hereafter they might pos- 
sibly say or do something offensive or 
dangerous to despotism. Among the 
other unconstitutional acts of the Pre- 
sident is his suspension of the habeas 
corpus, a power expressly reserved for 
Congress,* and not for the Executive ; 
and only to Congress is the power given 
in certain contingencies, and in rebel- 
lious districts. To suspend it in New- 
York or Ohio is beyond even the power 
of Congress. We have borrowed the 
privilege of Rabeas corpus from England, 
and in that country it is never suspend- 
ed by the monarch, but by Act of Par- 
liament. But Mr. Lincoln usurps pow- 
ers such as no monarch in modern times 
would dare to exercise. 
What says the Constitution? ‘ Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging the 
fregdom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble; or to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.’t ‘The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation.’t ‘No 
person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime, un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of 
a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
‘the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; . . . nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law.’§ ‘In all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
* See Constitution, Art. I. Sec. 9, clauses 1st and 
2d, where its suspension is enumerated among other 


things which Congress has the right to do under cer- 
tain conditions. 


+ Article I. Amendments to the Constitution. 
¢ Article IV. Amendments to the Constitution. 
§ Article V. Amendments to the Constitution. 
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to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been 
previously: ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence."* ‘ Excessive 
bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted.’t 

Every provision in this great bill of 
rights has been flagrantly violated by 
the present Government. Citizens have 
been deprived of both liberty and pro- 
perty not only without due process of 
law, but without any color or pretence 
of law at all, or any accusation whatever 
against them. The arrest and imprison- 
ment of Mrs. Brinsmade is a case in 
point. Proprietors of newspapers haye 
been deprived of both liberty and pro- 
perty without any process of law. The 
accused ‘ have not enjoyed the right to 
a speedy and public trial.’ Many have 
been imprisoned in forts for upwards of 
a year without ever having learned the 
cause of their arrest or the nature of the 
accusation against them. They have not 
been confronted with any witnesses, and 
so far from having a trial by jury in 
their own State and district, they have 
been kidnapped at night and carried off 
to other States. For example, Dr. Olds, 
of Ohio, taken out of his bed by three 
armed men, with pistols to his head, 
who produced no warrant, and whom 
he believed to be robbers and murder- 
ers, whom he says he would have shot 
had he been armed. It is held by 
Blackstone and all other jurists, that 
to kill such persons is justifiable homi- 
cide. Thus seized, he was conveyed 
away secretly out of the State, and 
brought to Fort Lafayette in this State. 
It is the boast of an Englishman under 


* Amendments, Art, VI. + Idem, Art. VIII. 
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a monarchy, that his house is his castle. 
What is left to us any longer to boast 
of under a republic? Dr. Olds was re- 
leased without a charge against him, and 
without trial, just as arbitrarily as he 
was arrested and imprisoned. And as 
for the ‘cruelty’ suffered by him and 
the other prisoners, it was so ‘ unusual’ 
that it was sufficient to deprive them of 
reason, and one man did actually become 
insane, and another died from its effects. 
In most cases the relatives were not per- 
mitted even to know where the prisoners 
were incarcerated. So far from obeying 
the injunction ‘not to require excessive 
bail,’ the Government would not permit 
the liberation of the prisoners on any 
amount of bail in cases where there was 
no crime known to the laws; and the 
demand to ‘ have the assistance of coun- 
sel,’ was in all cases not only refused, 
but became the cause of aggravating the 
hardships and increasing the duration of 
the imprisonment. The case of Mrs. 
Brinsmade, when brought to light, was 
so atrocious, that every one, from the 
Secretary of War down to Fouché Ken- 
nedy, shifted the responsibility from his 
own shoulders to somebody else. Yet 
the President did not remove one of the 
culprits from office. In the case of Gen- 
eral Butler, whose outrages to men and 
women at New-Orleans drew upon his 
head the condemnation of the civilized 
world, Mr. Lincoln has virtually indorsed 
his acts, and thus made himself respon- 
sible. 

Let us Americans never talk again of 
the tortures of the Spanish Inquisition, 
the Bastile of Paris, the dungeons of 
Spielberg, of Naples, and of Venice, 
with its ‘Bridge of Sighs,’ or those of 
Chillon, ‘deep and old,’ in which the 
prisoners were left to rot one by one, 
till the only survivor ‘lay living by 
the side’ of his last brother who had 
‘drooped and died,’ and so protracted 
was his solitary confinement, that his 
very chains and he grew friends, and he 
so ‘learned to love despair,’ that it was 
the same to him ‘fettered or fetterless 
to be.’ 
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‘Cuitton! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ’t was trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to Gop.’ 


These are notorious as the prisons of 
despots in countries which knew no 
Constitution. In America, ‘the land 
of the free,’ where in theory at least a 
written Constitution is the supreme law, 
the fort which is honored with the name 
of Lafayette, a name so identified with 
our glorious struggle for freedom nearly 
a century ago, is disgraced and polluted 
by being turned into a political prison; 
rivalling the horrors of the foulest den 
ever set apart by tyrants to torture hu- 
man beings for their opinions. Prison- 
ers were kept there so long, that their 
very existence was forgotten by the au- 
thorities at Washington, who denied all 
knowledge of them. Dr. Olds, whom 
the people of his’ native place in Ohio 
carried on their shoulders after his re- 
lease, proclaims to the world that he was 
stripped of every thing, his money, the 
medicines he had brought with him, and 
even his spectacles. He was denied the 
use of a Bible in his solitary cell. He 
was not furnished even with a towel or 
a light. He was compelled to drink the 
filthy water of one cistern rendered foul 
by the impurities from the soldicrs’ bar- 
racks, while other cisterns contained 
clean water, which he was not permit- 
ted to touch. So damp was fhe brick 
pavement, that articles left on it for a 
short time became blue-molded. This 
den was infested with rats and other 
vermin. He became so ill that he was 
almost in a dying state. Medicine was 
sent to him which he believed to be 
poison. Despair and a determination 
not to die rallied him at last. After 
being twenty-two days in that cell, he 
was put with eleven others, making 
twelve in all, into an apartment fifteen 
feet by twenty-five, where they had all 
to sleep and cook, and find place for 
tables, chairs, cooking utensils, trunks, 
and such like. Ina similar room de- 
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scribed by Governor Morehead, of Ken- 
tucky, there were thirty prisoners to- 
gether; and such was the inhumanity 
of the jailers, that they would not per- 
mit a light when they knew that one of 
the prisoners was dying, and the groans 
of his last agony made this dreary den 
tenfold more hideous. And who were 
those thrown without even the color of 
law into this loathsome prison? Some 
of the first men of the country — men 
against whom no crime was even al- 
leged. How long they would have re- 
mained there but for the potent voice of 
the people expressed through the ballot- 
box in thé elections of Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and 
New-York, can never be known. In 
this case the voice of the people was 
the voice of Gop calling them forth 
from the tomb where they were buried, 
as the voice of Curist brought Lazarus 
from the grave eighteen hundred years 
ago. More than two thousand arbitrary 
arrests have been made during the last 
eighteen months. The day is not far 
distant when the tyrants and their min- 
ions will have to answer for their crimes 
to the outraged laws. No ex post facto 
bill of indemnity passed by Congress 
can save them from punishment, for 
the judges will pronounce all such acts 
unconstitutional and void. 

Equally unconstitutional and void are 
the confiscation acts of Congress, upon 
which the proclamation of the President 
is founded. Congress has no power to 
make a law to confiscate, by wholesale, 
the property of the people of a State. 
Slaves, according to the annual message 
of Mr. Lincoln, are as much lawful pro- 
perty as any other species of property 
under the Constitution. But the Con- 
stitution says no man can be deprived 
of his property without due process of 
law. He must be first tried by a jury 
of his peers, and legally convicted. It 
is only in the infernal regions that men 
are punished first and tried afterwards. 
Gnosstus hee Raapamantuvs habet durissima 


regna, 
Castigatque, auditque dolos.* 
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In cases of treason, which ‘ consists 
in taking up arms against the United 
States, or adhering to their enemies, 
giving aid and comfort,’ the Constitu- 
tion declares that ‘no person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open 
court ;’ and that ‘the Congress shall 
have power to declare the punishment 
of treason, but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood or for- 
feiture, except during the life of the per- 
son attainted.’ It will not answer to 
pronounce, by an edict, the whole people 
of a State guilty of treason. Each man 
must be tried separately in a civil court 
of justice, and by an impartial jury, in 
his own State and district. The forfeit- 
ure of his property can only follow on 
his conviction, but even then it is only 
for his lifetime. His children cannot be 
deprived of the reversion ; for, contrary 
to *the precedents established under 
monarchical institutions in Europe, the 
humane founders of the American Gov- 
ernment ordained that there should be 
no bills of attainder to ‘ work corruption 
of blood,’ and disinherit the children of 
a traitor. Again, it must be taken into 
consideration that no man can be really 
guilty of treason where he is not pro- 
tected by the government de jure, and 
is coérced by the government de facto. 
All jurists hold that protection and 
allegiance are reciprocal. What pro- 
tection can the United States Govern- 
ment afford to men in Alabama or South- 
Carolina, who, if they are not compelled 
to take up rebellious arms by the Con- 
federate Government, are at least com- 
pelled to ‘adhere’ to the latter, and to 
‘give it aid and comfort’? But even if 
they are not in any sense traitors, and 
afford no aid nor comfort to the rebellion, 
their property is equally swept away by 
the proclamation of Mr. Lincoln, who 
makes no exception in their favor. It is 
thus of no advantage to a citizen to be 
loyal to the Federal Government in any 
State which Mr. Lincoln declares to be 
in rebellion. To the innocent and the 
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traitor the same punishment is meted 
out Nor is it easy to see upon what 
principle Mr. Lincoln declares some 
States to be all in rebellion, and others 
to be not in rebellion, while parts of 
others are in rebellion and parts not. 
Thus he exempts the whole of Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee from the pro- 
clamation, as if no part of them were in 
rebellion, whereas the contrary is no- 
torious; while, on the other hand, he 
treats North-Carolina as if it were all in 
rebellion, when the reverse is true, at 
the same time that he exempts portions 
of Virginia and Louisiana from the oper- 
ation of the proclamation. In fact, the 
only point in which he exhibits a uni- 
form policy, is that where he has the 
power to free the slaves, he keeps them 
in bondage, and where he has not the 
power he declares them free—on paper! 
Had the President, for instance, in vir- 
tue of his alleged ‘war power,’ by 
which he pretends he has a right to 
arrest, without cause, any citizen of 
Maryland he pleases, liberated all the 
slaves in that State, he would have 
done something practical. He holds 
that slavery is the cause of the war. 
Then why may not hostilities yet break 
out in Maryland? On the same princi- 
ple, why not abolish slavery in Ken- 
tucky ang Missouri, lest it draw those 
States again into the rebellion, and also 
in Tennessee, lest it make that State, 
if possible, more rebellious than it is 
at present? If Mr. Lincoln, standing 
on ‘the higher law,’ which was long 
Since pronounced by Mr. Seward and 
himself to be paramount to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, 
proclaimed all slaves throughout the 
Southern States, from the Delaware to 
Rio Grande, to be forever and uncon- 
ditionally free, then, according to his 
own logic, he would get totally rid of 
the cause of present and future rebellion, 
he would obey the higher law thoroughly 
and consistently, and he would perform 
a sublime though despotic act, which 
the old world, as well as the new, could 
understand if not admire; while’ he 
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would not violate one iota more than he 
does now the oath he took at his in- 
auguration, which was in the following 
words : 

‘I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

The knaves and fanatics who surround 
Mr. Lincoln have persuaded their unfor- 
tunate victim that he fills a double office, 
each distinct from the other —the one 
that of President, the other that of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and that the latter is 
the highest, and swallows up the other 
at pleasure, as if it were a nullity. 
Hence, in his proclamation, he makes 
the distinction that he issues the procla- 
mation, not as President, but as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. We should like to 
know if, as President, he were im- 
peached, convicted of treason against 
the Constitution, and brought to execu- 
tion like Charles L, of England, and 
Louis XVI, of France, what would be- 
come of him as Commander-in-Chief? 
Mr. Lincoln was not elected Command- 
er-in-Chief, but President, and he is 
Commander-in-Chief only in virtue of 
his being President. The greater in- 
cludes the less, and the military power 
is subordinate to the civil. He did not 
take an oath to execute faithfully the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, but of 
President of the United States. He did 
not take an oath to exercise arbitrary 
power, but to stand by the Constitution. 

Western Virginia, according to his 
own proclamation, was not in rebellion 
on the first of January. There is no 
shadow of excuse, therefore, for the 
exercise of a ‘war power’ in that case. 
He can only act in his civil capacity, 
and as chief magistrate, when he signs a 
bill. Yet he signed the bill separating 
Western from Eastern Virginia, and con- 
stituting it a State. He might as law- 
fully sign a bill constituting Staten 
Island, Long Island, or Manhattan Is- 
land a new State, without the consent 
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of the State of New-York. There is 
no pretence that the State of Virginia 
ever consented to such a division, and 
the Constitution is clear and emphatic 
on this point. It declares that ‘no 
new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other 
State; nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States without 
the consent of the Legislatures of the 
Even Dr. Brown- 
son, who has become so sudden and so 
zealous a convert to Republicanism, de- 
nounces the President’s act in signing 
this bill as most revolutionary and dan- 
gerous. It is stated, too, that at least a 
majority of the Cabinet pronounced it 
unconstitutional. ‘Congress,’ says Dr. 
Brownson, in the last number of his 
Quarterly Review, ‘should never have 
recognized even for an instant the revo- 
lutionary government at Wheeling as 
the State of Virginia. It is notoriously 
not Virginia.’ He goes on to say: 

‘The violation of the Constitution we 
complain of is in the manner the Presi- 
dent is redrganizing State authority in 
the seceded States. This he is doing by 
means of a few friends of the Govern- 
ment, principled or unprincipled, got 
together in a seceded State under a 
military Governor appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive. * * * * Already the President 
has created two Senators for Virginia, 
and we hear it rumored that Texas is 
to be divided into four States, and that 
will be a creation of ten additional Sena- 
tors. The same process may be carried 
on in all the seceded States, and the 
President create for himself, or endow 
creatures of his own, with nearly one 
half of the electoral and representative 
power of the United States. -*:: 
Against this we protest in the name of 
the Constitution, of legal government, 
of social order, common honesty, and 
common sense. But our protest will 
avail nothing.’ 

No ‘military necessity’ can justify 
this; and, indeed, the plea of military 


States concerned.’ * 


* Article IV. Sec. 8. 
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necessity in the case of the slave-emanci- 
pation edict is equally absurd. By ‘mil- 
itary necessity,’ a general, while on his 
march, may, if essential to his success, 
take private property to be accounted and 
paid for by his Government. But after 
he has succeeded, no such necessity 
exists. A general, for example, might 
seize slaves within his lines and compel 
them to work on his fortifications, but 
their labor must afterwards be paid for, 
and they cannot be emancipated unless 
their freedom is purchased by the Gov- 
ernment. <A proclamation, emancipating 
slaves within the lines of the enemy, 
and not in the power of the President or 
his generals, can, in no sense, aid in con- 
quering the enemy; for, till he is con- 
quered, it is a brutum fulmen, and 
amounts to nothing. As a military 
measure, it is therefore sheer nonsense. 
But it is worse than this. It is a threat 
which is calculated to thoroughly unite 
the foe, and nerve him to unconquerable 
and desperate resolve. If it should have 
the effect of leading to servile insurrec- 
tion and a war of races, as Mr. Lincoln 
seems to expect in his proclamation, the 
blacks, upon whom so much philanthropy 
is expended, would be speedily exter- 
minated after scenes of horror, which 
would give the civilized world a right to 
interfere in our quarrel. 

But neither by the Constitution of the 
United States, nor by the laws of na- 
tions, can the property of a whole people 
be confiscated. The Confederates are 
either United States citizens or they are 
foreign enemies. If they are the former, 
they must be dealt with according to the 
provisions of the Constitution. Their 
property in slaves is secured to them by 
that instrument. If they are fureign 
enemies, they must be treated according 
to the law of nations and the usages of 
modern warfare, which prohibits the 
capture of the private property of the 
enemy. So says Vattel, and so it was 
admitted in 1856 by one of our Min- 
isters in a diplomatic correspondence 
between the United States and Eng- 
land, in which it was proposed to abolish 
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the capture of private property at sea, 
and make the rule of maritime warfare 
correspondent with the rule already es- 
tablished on the land. In any view, 
therefore, the proclamation of Mr. Lin- 
coln is an anomaly and a blunder, and 
hereafter it will be declared null and 
void by the judicial authorities of the 
country. 

With good reason does Brownson call 
on our foolish President to ‘resign and 
return into private life,’ ‘his burden 
being too great and his ability unequal 
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to the demands upon it.’ The prospects 
of the restoration of our once glorious 
Union grow every day more dim. While 
the war languishes and fails, we are 
threatened with foreign intervention, na- 
tional bankruptcy, and it may be bloody 
anarchy at the North. We are not with- 
out hope that the Message of Governor 
Seymour, of this State, will inaugurate 
a movement which may result in an ar- 
mistice and a convention of the States, 
by which final peace and the dismem- 
bered Union may be restored together. 


en 
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I, 

Here I am, good friends, stretched 
out before my glowing fire, this cool 
January evening —with the curtains 
drawn, the doors closed, and the glar- 
ing gas - light subdued by a softly- 
tinted shade; feeling exceedingly com- 
panionable, and comfortable, and cosy, 
in the negligé of study-gown, smoking- 
cap and slippers; with my port-folio on 
my knees, my feet at an angle of forty- 
five, and to crown all, my pipe — the 
pipe — for a sole companion and confi- 
dent. A formidable affair it is, too, with 
its capacious red-clay bowl, its yard- 
long wooden stem, and golden - amber 
mouth - piece. There is a bit of histo- 
rical interest connected with it, -too, for 
it was purchased in Cairo, and has tra- 
velled over the greater part of the world 
—not with its present owner, alas! but 
with a certain German friend, who speaks 
more languages than a learned professor. 
En passant, how these bits of history 
cling to every thing we gather about 
us, making them more valuable and 
precious year after year — even as the 
dust and cobwebs of age add to the 
sparkle and flavor of rare wines. We 
all have a museum in our own homes, 
only that the curiosities are lying loose 
all around us, instead of being hung up 





in glass- cases, ticketed and labelled ; 
and the descriptive catalogue does not 
need to be printed, for we learned it by 
heart long ago. Those velvet slippers 
up there, on my fect, suggested this 
idea; they are very delicate slippers, 
lined and quilted with rose - colored 
satin, and elegantly embroidered with 
gold cord, which winds in and out in 
mazy figures, curving at last on each 
heel into a careless but graceful ‘ E.’ 
And Eva— that’s the name —is a 
bright-faced, dark-eyed, blithesome lit- 
tle maiden, who lives many a mile 
away, whom I have never seen, save 
as a shadow on glass, and whose voice 
I have never heard, save as it came to 
me from the mystic pen-characters her 
little hand had traced. Then there is 
the smoking-cap on my head, deftly 
crocheted with chinchilla worsted, by 
a pair of soft white hands; how vivid- 
ly it calls to mind a round fair face, 
with cheeks «just faintly tinged with 
the freshness of youth; calm _ blue 
eyes, deep and lustrous as two minia- 
ture seas of overflowing love; dimpled 
chin, curving in soft lines from a pair 
of full, red-ripe lips, to the snowy neck ; 
and a white, wide forehead, shaded by 
silken waves of amber hair, that float 
back over two little ears, delicately 
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moulded as a sculptor might chisel 
them in spotless marble. But there is 
no tell-tale initial woven therein; and 
the name written on the heart-cata- 
logue you must guess, for I cannot 
even whisper it. And so— But this is 
a digression — pardon me. 

My Egyptian pipe is filled with choice 
Latakia, with a bit of Cascarilla bark 
to give it flavor ; and as the mouth-piece 
kisses my fond lips anon, a sweet in- 
cense floats up from its ruddy bowl, 
more delicate, more penetrating, more 
invigorating, than the choicest perfume. 
Ah! these clouds of blue smoke, filling 
all my room with a soft fragrant haze! 
they are full of bright visions, and 
weird fancies, and dreamy reveries ; 
they weave for me, in their misty col- 
umns and arches, enchanting stories, 
as full of strange creations and an- 
tique imageries as an old romance. So 
the old smoker (not an old man, mind 
ye) sits here, hour after hour, and 
dreams away the lagging time like 
one apart from the world; and into 
the sacredness of these dreams he bids 
ye welcome, one and all, grave and gay, 
lively and severe —for are ye not all 
cosmopolites, good true friends verily, 
whom he has known afar off for many 
a year, and to whom he has spoken 
more than once, in words that would 
have been musical, had they been true 
to the inspiration which prompted 
them ? ; 

Well, come in, friends; you are al- 
ways welcome, I tell you. Do you see 
my companions — books and pictures ? 
They do not speak as men speak; but 
many an hour of silent sweet commu- 
nion I hold with them, until my soul is 
full, brimming over with rare poetry, 
and I forget the hard ¢old sternness 
of the world. For laugh as they will, 
those good people, who love to call 
themselves practical, at the ideals of 
dreamers and poets, the world 7s stern- 
ly cold — the practichl world they live 
in—and has no vibrant’ sympathy 
with those finer susceptibilities and 
emotions which you and I, my friends, 
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know of. The world of business, 
the world of fashion, the world of 
pleasure, the great, loud-mouthed, noi- 
sy world, what does it know of sweet 
visions, and regretful dreams, and ten- 
der thoughts and memories? What does 
it care for them? Nothing at all. It 
has no time to waste with such vague 
nonsense? But this seeming indiffer- 
ence need not mar, for a single moment, 
the happiness you and I find here in 
quiet seclusion, where the outside noise 
and bustle only steal in like a low 
monotone, making music with our re- 
veries. Let me present you to some of 
my companions: here is Shakspeare, 
prince of poets — immortal while the 
world shall live, we all know —a great 
noble soul, shining from the grave where 
only the body” is buried; Lord Byron, 
a songful waif, cast adrift on the sea 
of life, with no rudder to guide the 
richly-laden barque into happy havens 
of rest; Moore, the sweet Irish singer 
of songs that are writ in hearts, more 
than om parchment; Tennyson, who 
speaks no word but is musical as the 
rippling of a summer-sea on golden 
sands ; Elizabeth Barrett Browning, a 
woman only too pure and too gifted 
for earth, whose ‘saintly soul’ but a 
agone ‘floated o’er the 
Stygian river’ —and Robert, her hus- 
band, the only fit mate in the world 
for such a gifted genius; Gerald Mas- 
sey, who tunes his harp to such wild 
discordant music, that dies away into 
wails and moans as the wind when the 
tempest is spent ; Tom Hood, the quaint 
humorist and sparkling wit — and Saxe, 
a brother of no mean pretensions; Burns, 
the rustic poet and whole-souled carous- 
er; Scott, the magic weaver of roman- 
tic and legendary lore; Longfellow, 
who has won a warm place in the 
heart of every true lover of poetry ; 
poor Edgar Poe, whose melancholy 
heart-utterances have gained him more 
admiration than esteem, and more pity 
than love; Morris, the sweet balladist ; 
Willis, who has written the Brs.e in 
poet-language ; and Aldrich, the dream- 
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er of rare passion-breathing dreams, 
and a score of others. Are they not 
a ‘goodlie companie,’ friends? You 
will not think it strange, then, if 1 
do not care to go out into the bril- 
liantly - lighted streets to seck for di- 
version, when Night lets down her 
dusky curtain fringed with stars. 
Nay, nay; let those who will flutter 
like silly moths in the delusive glare 
of pleasurable excitement, but give me 
my silent companions, in my own quiet 
sanctum, and I will be satisfied. 

Do you think it must be very dull ? 
Perhaps so. I only ask you to come 
and see—and if you will not do that, 
I trust you will not unwillingly listen 
to me anon, as I shake out with the 
dead ashes from my pipe, some shreds 
of those vivid smoke - reveries with 
which I beguile myself. 


Il. 


Hereno! tired, dejected, out of sorts, 
and home-sick; far away from home- 
comforts and home-friends; with un- 
familiar scenes, and unfamiliar faces 
around me. And yet the red _fire- 
light dances on the walls in fantastic 
shadows, as of old; and the smoke- 
wreaths from my pipe encircle me 
with the same fond caresses I have 
known for many a year. Puff! puff! 
there goes a whiff for the happy days of 
boyhood — care-free, blithesome, merry 
school-days— when the sun-shine never 
dimmed, and the sky of life was un- 
clouded. Ah! it is good sometimes to 
look back to the days of childhood — 
to go back and live them over again 
in memory, with a quiet joy that 
makes the present seem an unwel- 
come dream! This I affirm, notwith- 
»standing the sprightly earnest protesta- 
tions of one Gail Hamilton, in a recent 
number of the ‘Atlantic,’ who indignant- 
ly persists that it is the veriest humbug 
in the world to call our childhood-days 
our happiest ones ; and who details, for 
the entertainment of her readers, the 
thousand little trials and troubles which 
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babies are forced to endure uncomplain- 
ingly, because their reasoning facul- 
ties are not sufficiently matured to 
enable them to argue the matter with 
the authors of their discomforts. 
Undoubtedly babies and little child- 
ren suffer much in this way; undoubt- 
edly many a little girl has felt that her 
last hope had fled, when the disappear- 
ing saw-dust reduced her pretty doll to 
a mere emaciated skeleton. But I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to suggest that 
Gail Hamilton has elaborated an im- 
perfect idea, and written a very racy 
protest against an error that does not 
really exist. For I do not believe that 
when people, weary, dispirited, and worn 
down with the manifold cares of life, turn 
back yearningly, and sigh for the happy 
days of childhood, they think at all 
of the days of infancy; but rather of 
that period of home-life which may be 
generalized by,the name of school- 
days — which is a constant succession 
of comparatively careless enjoyments, 
and which just precedes the irrevocable 
introduction to the real cares and anx- 
ieties of life. And will any one deny 
that this is the happiest period of life ? 
True, a wild, careless, harum - scarum 
school-boy, may not appreciate all the 
exquisite beauties of nature; his un- 


tamed heart may not have been touch- - 


ed by the intricate bewildering paraly- 
sis of that never-to-be-understood pas- 
sion we call love; he may not acknow- 
ledge the grand mystery of his own ex- 
istence; and it is true, that in these 
respects, we, who are older, are happier 
than he can be. But as the years gath- 
er upon us, and our minds expand, do 
we not suffer more intensely in the 
same ratio in which we enjoy more 
perfectly ? Does not the increasing 
burden of real care and trouble more 
than balance our augmented happiness ? 
And looking at it from this stand-point, 
is it wholly an illusion to believe that 
our happiest days are those of child- 
hood? I think not; and I believe, 
moreover, that it is sometimes bene- 
ficial to look back regretfully upon 
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those days which are lost to us for 
ever. 

It is, indeed, unpleasant, to see a 
man or woman go plodding along, day 
after day, in a listless, dissatisfied, 
grumbling way; for ever looking be- 
hind them, and lamenting. that they 
cannot return to the freedom of sunny 
childhood again. It is repulsive be- 
cause it is unnatural, and because the 
desire is supremely selfish. Human 
life is made up of constantly-maturing 
experiences ; step by step we climb the 
ladder of years; with an expanding and 
enlarging susceptibility of all that is 
beautiful and grand about us and with- 
in us—and of all that is sad and pain- 
ful as well; and each step, if we live 
aright, makes us wiser and better. The 
oft-repeated wish, then, to go back to 
the days of childhood, when care was 
unknown, and when joy and grief alike 
swept over our hearts like a summer 
breeze, leaving no trace behind them, is 
simply foolish! 

And yet there are times when we can- 
not call it by that name; there must be 
tintes when the longing, coming up from 
the very depths of our being, cannot be 
called selfish. 

The middle-aged business-man, who 
has risen to affluence by a constant 
and untiring exertion; who has_bat- 
tled bravely with life, breasting the 
dark storms of commercial and finan- 
cial crises unflinchingly ; whose brow 
is furrowed by the waves of time, as 
the low reach of shelving shore is 
marked by the ebb and flow of the 
ocean surges; and whose experience 
has been large and various; sitting 
some soft sunny afternoon, alone, in 
his private office after the labor of the 
day is over, rests his head wearily upon 
his hands, closes his eyes, and sud- 
denly finds himself dreaming a wake- 
ful dream, The hard outlines of his 
face relax, and the worn, stern expres- 
sion gives place to a pleasant smile. 
We can see the vision with him: a lit- 
tle white farm -house, nestling among 
the hills, with its neat out - buildings 
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and barn-yard; green, glistening mea- 
dows, sloping down to a shining river; 
tall, old elms, swinging dreamily in the 
south wind; demure cattle, scattered in 
picturesque groups on the hill-side ; and 
in the field, hard - handed, brown - faced 
men, hard at work haying; and on the 
top -most summit of a towering load, 
moving slowly along after the patient 
oxen, ‘like a huge bundle of odorous 
sweets, a little bare - footed boy, wav- 
ing his torn hat with glad shouts, to 
the smiling matron at the farm-house 
door. With a sigh of unutterable long- 
ing the man rouses from his reverie, as 
the shop-boy comes in with the evening 
paper. And see what a bewildered and 
gratified look steals over the little fel- 
low’s face, as his master smiles upon 
him with a low ‘thank you.’ It is un- 
usual; and the boy goes out with a 
light heart. So his wife and children 
will be surprised and delighted at his 
unwonted tenderness, when he goes 
home to them — for this thoughtful 
hour, with its vivid picture of the 
sweet ‘long ago,’ has softened him to 
all the world —it has done him good! 

Did you ever see a young man, in the 
midst of a revelling circle of gay com- 
panions, hold his brimming wine-glass 
between his eye and the light a mo- 
ment, and gaze into the sparkling 
draught before tasting it? He may 
have rushed headlong through a wild 
career of vice and dissipation; he may 
be sunk to almost the lowest depths of 
degradation ; ‘but his heart is still alive 
to some tender emotions —for the vi- 
sion of his boyhood’s years, painted in 
that rosy sea, brings a tear to his eye. 
The impression may seem to last but 
for a moment; his laugh may ring out 
through the giddy throng more wildly 
than ever, as he dashes away that burn-, 
ing tear, and drains the cup to its 
dregs; but for that single instant, 
when a passionate intensity of longing 
for the sinless days of childhood again, 
swept over his soul, he was a better 
man ! 

So all along the pathway of life, there 
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will come hours to each one of us, when 
it will be good for us to turn back with 
a yearning desire to the innocent days 
of our youth—yes, and to wish that 
we might be children once more. For 
we have no right to allow such a linger- 
ing memory of the past to make us dis- 
satisfied with the present. 

There is something magnetic in the 
innocence of childhood. We like to see 
careless little boys and girls skipping 
merrily along the side-walk, with their 
ruddy cheeks and musical laughter ; 
and more than all, we love to think 
of them as sinless! And then the 
question arises, if, after all, it is wise 
to avoid a frequent retrospection of 
the past — even though it may some- 
times lead to a selfish discontent — 
when such avoidance may, peradven- 
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ture, seal the heart to all tenderness ; 
until we cease to look back to the green 
valley from whence we started up the 
hill of life, with any thing like happi- 
ness, and learn to-look upon the rosy- 
cheeked child who smiles up to us with 
some little petition, with indifference and 
impatience. 

Mature years may bring more perfect, 
appreciative enjoyment; a progressive 
life may bring progressive happiness ; 
but how shall we hope to make a con- 
necting link between our present educa- 
tion, and that which is to be hereafter, 
when a deep, calm voice, that we know 
speaks truly and wisely, comes to us 
over the shadowy mists of nineteen 
hundred years, ‘Ye must become as 
little children before ye can enter the 
kingdom of heaven’? 


THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE WAR. 


Wnuen the life of a great nation is as- 
sailed, and it takes up arms for self-pro- 
tection, the world watches.with bated 
breath and anxious curiosity for a 
demonstration of power equal to the 
emergency, and expects a skiful man- 
agement of its resources such as the 
antecedent history of its people in for- 
eign war or domestic revolution might 
justly warrant. Those who have looked 
for such developments in the conduct of 
the present war in this country must be 
grievously disappointed. Not, indeed, 
because there has not been displayed 
all the elements of immense military 
stamina, or patriotic ardor, or almost 
matchless self-sacrifice, for all these we 
have manifested to a degree such as few 
nations ever did before ; but because our 
power has been recklessly wasted and 
our resources wantonly misapplied. The 
management of the war unhappily fell 
into the hands of a set of men who 
have occupied just twenty-one months 
in proving to the world their utter in- 


competency to conduct it properly or 
bring it to an issue worthy the dignity 
of an enlightened government. 

The recent successes in the West, 
trifling though they are, have fortun- 
ately come in as an offset to the unpar- 
denable catastrophe at Fredericksburgh. 
To the skill of Rosecrans, and above 
all, to his imperturbable tenacity and 
resolution to hezard every thing for the 
protection of Nashville and the immense 
supplies it contained, are we indebted 
for the safety of the army of the Cum- 
berland. He did not win a very bril- 
liant victory perhaps, although, accord- 
ing to military rule, he was the victor, 
inasmuch as the enemy left him in pos- 
session of the ground they had occupied, 
and fell back, as their custom is, to a line 
of defence which possibly was more ten- 
able, with several creeks and two im- 
portant rivers, the Stone and the Duck, 
between them and the foe. The success 
at Vicksburgh, giving the United States 
Government command of the great wa- 
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ter highway of the Western valley, can 
hardly be overrated in importance. The 
conjunction of General Banks’s forces 
from Baton Rouge with our Mississippi 
Expedition may leave us in undisputed 
possession of the entire West. But the 
question arises, Are these measures, sup- 
posing them all successful, equivalent to 
one great victory in Virginia, the capture 
of Richmond, for example, or the anni- 
hilation of the Confederate army of Lee 
or Johnson? Is it more important to 
achieve a succession of triumphs in 
Louisiana, in South-Carolina, on the 
Mississippi, or on the Neuse, than to 
crush the enemy by one overwhelming 
stroke in the very centre of his strength ? 
We may destroy the life of an adversary 
by cutting off the limbs in detail, and 
draining the body of its vital forces, but 
one blow at the heart or brain is more 
potent in effect and more swift in pur- 
pose. 

With as large an army, as magnificent 
resources, and as well-trained general 
officers, with few exceptions, as ever 
undertook a campaign, the war has 
been allowed to drag along hopelessly, 
with no immediate prospect of a happy 
termination. With a people willing to 
contribute to any extent for the support 
of the war, and Congress liberal in its 
maintenance of the financial measures 
of the Treasury Department, our army 
remains unpaid for months past. With 
an expensive commissariat our officers 
are deprived of the privileges afforded 


to those of any other in the world.. 


They cannot purchase the comforts ne- 
cessary to their position except for cash, 
while the paymasters take care that they 
have not the wherewithal to purchase 
with. Hence they are compelled in 
many instances to subsist upon the ra- 
tions of the private, or at best a double 
ration, valued at about sixty cents a day. 
Now as it happens that the actual ex- 
penditure for the maintenance of the war 
is nearly three millions per diem, it fol- 
lows that somebody is enriched.; but it 
is not the soldier, who gets no pay, nor 
is it the officer, who is similarly circum- 
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stanced. It is the friends and minions 
of the Government, who are the reci- 
pients of the bounty drawn, by taxation 
and otherwise, from a people generous 
and patriotic to a fault. 

Again, the Government has at its 
command a splendid navy, rapid in 
growth it is true, but effective and not 
to be despised ; yet a single hostile ves- 
sel has seriously imperilled, if not vir- 
tually destroyed, for the time being, our 
commerce upon the seas. 

Such is a portion of the testimony 
upon which the managers of the war, 
in the Cabinet and out of it, are ar- 
raigned by the public to-day, and it will 
be something wonderful if history does 
not record a verdict against them. It is 
very well to throw the responsibility of 
the discomfiture and defeat of our grand 
army at Fredcericksburgh on the com- 
manding general. One can readily 
imagine how a good-natured, frank, 
honest fellow like Burnside may have 
been induced by the wily politicians in 
Washington to father all the disasters 
which befell us at Fredericksburgh. He 
had no political future upon which his 
hopes were staked, no ambitions, no 
aspirations to gratify, as Mr. Stanton 
and General Halleck, or Mr. Lincoln 
himself may have, and hence, what 
would be ruin to them in a political 
sense, was a comparatively trifling loss 
to General Burnside. It is true that his 
military reputation had to suffer, but 
then it must be remembered that he 
made no claim to the rank and position 
he held as General McClellan's succes- 
sor; that, indeed, he had pronounced 
himself incompetent for the task im- 
posed on him. There was no spirit of 
hope to lead him on to success, and fail- 
ure was foreshadowed even in his own 
mind from the very hour when he un- 
willingly accepted the command. But 
does the responsibility of the Fredericks- 
burgh massacre really rest upon General 
Burnside? We think not. It is known 
that several days before the attack he 
called his generals around him, read to 
them a dispatch from Washington which 
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announced the delay of the pontoon- 
boats, and declared that in the face of 
that disappointment his plans were im- 
practicable. Why? Because had he 
been furnished with the boats at the 
time promised, he could not only have 
occupied the height which the Confed- 
erates afterwards fortified, but he could 
have marched without a check to within 
twelve miles of Richmond; for the en- 
emy were then far up on the Rappahan- 
nock, and Burnside would have only had 
to protect his rear as he advanced his ar- 
my towards the Confederate capital. Can 
there be any doubt, then, as to where 
the responsibility lies? We are aware 
that the investigation of the Congres- 
sional Committee whitewashed every 
body in a most congenial and good-na- 
tured fashion. Neither General Halleck, 
nor General Meigs, nor General Wood- 
bury could be convicted of negligence 
in the matter, and then there was Gen- 
eral Burnside’s letter written, or at least 
inspired, if not actually dictated to him 
during a visit to Washington, to satisfy 
the public that the whole responsibility 
was shifted from the shoulders of the 
Administration, and transferred to his 
own, 

If this be so, why was the assault or- 
dered on that fatal thirteenth of December, 
after the gloomy council of war held on 
the proceeding eve, when almost every 
voice among all those brave generals— 
who feared not death, but paled before 
defeat—was raised in solemn protesta- 
tion against the measure, and not one 
shadow of hope for the success of to- 
morrow’s enterprise illumined the hearts 
of those who were to lead their gallant 
hosts to certain carnage? Because the 
commands issued to General Burnside, 
from Washington, were peremptory 
not, perhaps, to make the assault at 
that precise time, or from that particular 
point, as he alleges they were not—but 
to advance upon Richmond by that route 
under all circumstances, while, at the 
same time, the blundering officials at 
Washington deprived him of the only 
facilities which could have enabled him 





to accomplish it by delaying the arrival of 
the pontoons for ten days, and thus 
compelling him to throw his splendid 
army against a line of defences which 
were protected by a force outnumbering 
him two to one, and utterly impossible 
of capture. 

Thus, for the third time, the Federal 
army was almost within reach of the 
enemy’s capital, ‘the heart of the re- 
bellion ;’ and for the third time political 
intrigue, incompetency, and stubborn- 
ness arrested the tide of success. 

Twice before the army of the Potomac 
was demoralized, and had to be recon- 
structed by the military skill of Mc- 
Clellan. Now it has fallen back with 
shattered ranks—leaving ten thousand 
of its bravest on the field—utterly dis- 
heartened, wanting in confidence in 
themselves and their chiefs, and con- 
scious that they have been sacrified by 
the imbecility of the Government. 

These are the fruits of the disaster at 
Fredericksburgh. Whatadvantages have 
the enemy reaped from it? General 
Lee has been able to carry out his 
Napoleonic plan of concentrating mass¢s 
of men at one point, striking home there, 
checking the movements of the Federal 
army, or compelling them to fight upon 
ground chosen by the enemy with vari- 
able success. Thus when General Burn- 
side was defeated before Fredericksburgh, 
and it was no longer necessary for the 
defence of Richmond to maintain a force 
of a hundred thousand men in that vi- 
cinity, he dispatched reinforcements to 
redeem Tennessee, as Jefferson Davis 
declared should be done at all hazards. 
Bragg was strengthened in the hope of 
crushing Rosecrans, and had not the 
connections on the East-Tennessee Rail- 
road, between Richmond and Nashville, 
been cut off by the dashing adventure of 
Colonel Carter, the five days’ affair at 
Murfreesboro might have ended very 
differently. 

While the Confederate generals have 
adopted this always successful policy of 
employing a large force to effect a pur- 
pose, now striking here and now there, 
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we have been dividing our armies in 
detail, matching inferior against superior 
forces, and at best accomplishing partial 
successes today, only to be rendered 
valueless to-morrow. Why is this ? 
The answer is plain. Because the Con- 
federate generals plan their own battles, 
and execute them without dictation or 
restriction. Trained in the same school 
as the Federal officers, as skilful and 
experienced, their military genius is al- 
lowed full exercise, while the generals 
of the Federal army may plan as wisely 
as a Napoleon, a Cesar, or a Hannibal, 
but they take the field hampered by the 
stupid interference and ignorance of 
civilians and politicians at Washington. 
The result is matter of history. <A 
gigantic war of nearly two years’ dura- 
tion, oceans of blood shed on fruitless 
fields, millions of treasure squandered, a 
national debt which will press upon the 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Ir has been the fashion of late years, 
since the removal of Columbia College 
up-town, in 1857, for many of its new 
friends, who are apparently quite igno- 
rant of its past history, to speak of it as 
a new institution, destined to thrive un- 
der their patronage and guidance. In 
their view, its increased funds, and en- 
larged corps of instructors, are to give 
it a character and popularity it never 
had before. There was undoubtedly 
room for improvement, and need of more 
ample resources; but for the gake 
of those who require the information, 
we present a list of the more dis- 
tinguished alumni of the College, since 
its foundation, in 1754; of its par- 
ticularly eminent trustees, and of its 
ablest professors, during the first cen- 
tury of its existence; and it will be 
well if the next century shows on 
its record a list of equally pure and 
able men among its trustees, officers, 
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next two generations of our people, 
without one step being gained towards 
the suppression of the rebellion, or a sin- 
gle object attained, save a fratricidal 
slaughter, which, we pray heaven, may 
not culminate in a servile massacre. 

The reconstruction of the Union, un- 
der the grand old Constitution, is an idea 
which it is rational to suppose has been 
abandoned even by the most ardent 
friends of the Administration. The 
policy, military and civil, which has 
been adopted, would seem to forbid all 
hope of that end. The whole world now 
awaits with anxiety for some develop- 
ment of our operations, of the object and 
purposes of the war; while people, both 
at home and abroad, are beginning to 
ask, with painful earnestness, What are 
we fighting for? What is to be the end 
of this dismal drama ? 


1754-1854, 


and graduates, proportionate to the in- 
creased number of students, and its aug- 
mented resources. 

In a very interesting article on our 
Colleges in the Revolution, written by 
the Hon. J. T. Headley, and published 
in the KyickerBocker MaGazine for 
April, 1861, (a most exciting period in 
our civil war,) a graphic narrative is 
given of the part taken by Harvard Uni- 
versity, Yale College, and Nassau Hall, 
at Princeton; and an enthusiastic and 
merited eulogy is pronounced on the 
Faculties and students of those venera- 
ble seats of learning, and their no less 
venerated Presidents — Langdon, Dog- 
gett, Dwight, and Witherspoon, zealous 
and intelligent statesmen, and true pa- 
triots; with a word of commendation 
at the close for the College of William 
and Mary, and Brown University ; but 
nota syllable is to be found referring 
to Columbia — then King’s — College. 
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Yet, though originally a royal college, 
(chartered by George the Second, 1754,) 
and a church college, too, in a city held 
during the war by the British, no insti- 
tution in our land sent forth, in propor- 
tion to its numbers, more devoted ad- 
herents to the cause of American Inde- 
pendence. It was then in its infancy, 
and had, up to 1775, only one hundred 
graduates ; but, despite this paucity of 
numbers, no American college furnished 
from its alumni names more noble, or 
more worthy of lasting remembrance, 
than Columbia. In its then short list 
occur the names of Bishop Provoost, 
one of the Fathers of the Church in the 
United States, and a genuine patriot ; 
in this respect, unlike a majority of the 
Episcopal clergy of his day, most of the 
best and purest of whom, such as Sea- 
bury, Inglis, Wilkins, Vardill, Anch- 
muty, and Chandler, were naturally 
high-toned loyalists, having been or- 
dained in England, and regarding the 
mother church and royal government 
there, as strictly ‘the powers that be’— 
the government de facto, as well as in 
their eyes de jure ; from which they 
derived their authority and support in a 
considerable degree, and to which they 
looked for countenance and direction. 
Egbert Benson, the jurist and sage — 
the Memoir of whom, by Chancellor 
Kent, in ‘Thompson’s History of Long- 
Island,’ is written in a constant strain 
of enthusiastic encomium. Robert R. 
Livingston, the great Chancellor, our 
Minister to France, and a personal friend 
of Napoleon, as well as a public-spirited 
citizen. Gouverneur Morris, the far- 
seeing statesman, accomplished diplo- 
mat, and eloquent orator. ‘The gallant 
soldiers, Van Cortlandt, Troup, Ritze- 
ma, Van Schaack, and Dunscomb,’ to 
employ the language of Ex-President 
Duer; more especially Willett, the fa- 
vorite leader of the New-York Liberty 
Boys; and _ preéminently Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay. Upon these 
honored names, the pride and boast of 
Columbia, the purest writer of the Col- 
lege Faculty has written this elegant 
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eulogium : ‘ Before our Revolutionary 
struggle, while itself was scarce fledged, 
our college took an eagle’s flight, and 
gave to the nation, and its coming con- 
test, I might almost say its sword and 
shield — the Marcellus and Fabius of our 
Rome — Hamilton and Jay. What, I 
pray you, were the story of our Revolu- 
tion without these names ?’ 

Three names of patriotic trustees, 
‘among the faithless only faithful found,’ 
should be added to this catalogue ; that 
of James Duane, afterwards the first 
Mayor of New-York City after the Rev- 
olution, a Judge of the District Court, 
and a prominent politician; Doctor 
Thomas Jones, brother of the more cel- 
ebrated Doctor John Jones; and Wil- 
liam Alexander, Earl of Stirling, more 
generally known as a distinguished 
Major-General of our army; and of 
the Medical Faculty of that period, Doc- 
tor Samuel Bard and John Jones, ‘ ever 
to be remembered as the physician of 
Washington and surgeon of Franklin.’ 
We think we may also claim the Hon. 
Henry Cruger, the colleague of Burke, 
from Bristol, in the English Parliament, 
who is said by his biographer, Mr. Van 
Schaack, to have been educated at 
King’s College, although his name does 
not appear in the list of graduates. And 
here let us quote again from Doctor 
M’Vickar, the polished writer be- 
fore mentioned : ‘ When that eventful 
struggle (of our Revolution) was over, 
and order was to be built up out of ruin, 
what college of our land, I ask, furnish- 
ed architects: of their country’s great- 
ness, earlier or abler, more zealous or 
more successful, than our own, even 
dismantled and robbed as she was, 
through the license of war, of all the 
usual aids and appliances of learning 
atid science? Scarce had the din of 
arms given way in our city to the quiet 
arts of peace, before she sent forth her 
sons, as before, /eaders to their country- 
men, only now in a peaceful field, turn- 
ing the sword into a ploughshare.’ 

Five eminent persons, in addition to 
those before named, we shall enumerate 
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in this connection ; not all of them gra- 
duates, but each identified with the his- 
tory of the College, after its reérgani- 
zation, in 1783. Its first President, the 
second Doctor Johnson — the first of 
Columbia, as his father had been the 
first of King’s, and equally able as a 
statesman and scholar ; DeWitt Clinton, 
the first student who presented himself 
for admission into the Junior Class, un- 
der its new name and government ; 
John Randolph of Roanoke, the satiric 
wit and eccentric character, ‘ one of the 
students of the college during these first 
years of its renewed existence, but who 
did not finish his course ;’ Doctor John 
M. Mason, the energetic provost, the 
able preacher, and the champion of the 
Presbyterians ; and Rufus King, the 
diplomatist and orator, and accomplish- 
ed gentleman, who served the College 
for eighteen years as trustee. 

Among the eminent graduates of Co- 
lumbia College are many of the most 
distinguished clergy of the Episcopal 
Church, (besides prominent ministers of 
the various other religious denomina- 
tions,) and five of our bishops in parti- 
cular — the venerable Bishop Moore, 
the zealous and apostolic Hobart, the 
two Onderdonks, the staunch and learn- 
ed brother diocesans, and the courtly 
Wainright. 

The foremost lawyers at the bar, and 
jurists on the bench of our State and 
city, and in the United States courts, 
have been among the alumni of Colum- 
bia ; such as—to select a few names 
not before enumerated: Harrison, Jones, 
Ogden, Hoffman, Wells,.and other re- 
presentatives of the families of Jay, 
Hamilton, and a score of their rivals 
and peers, of the very first class; while 
of a secondary rank many more might 
be mentioned. 

Of the medical faculty it is but neces- 
sary to recall the great names of Osborn, 
Jones, Bard, Kissam, Watts, Seaman, 
Mott, Post, Hosack, and Francis. 

To specify the merely able, not the 
preéminently distinguished individuals 
in the different professions, would fill 
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several pages, and would be an inyid- 
ious task at best, especially where the 
living alumni are concerned ; not to be 
executed without great prudence, and 
one, for which reasons, we shall not un- 
dertake. 

We may remark, in passing, that the 
legal profession may justly claim, for 
numbers and ability, the foremost place ; 
the ratio of prominent lawyers being out 
of all proportion to that of distinguished 
divines or skilful physicians, 

A list of no inconsiderable length 
might be drawn up of alumni who have, 
during the past half-century, or since 
the second war with Great Britain, at- 
tained high political distinction. But 
these are universally known, in the 
legislature, in the gubernatorial chair, 
and in the various important offices of 
the State. 

Neither shall we attempt to compile a 
catalogue of the eminent merchants, 
who have received their education at 
Columbia College. This would form a 
fit topic for an anniversary oration, by 
an elder alumnus, competent from per- 
sonal knowledge to chronicle the career 
of the Bayards, Beekmans, Ludlows, 
Laights, and a hundred others of the 
mercantile families, or supporters of the 
traditionary commercial houses of old 
New-York. ; 

Among the men of practical, scientific 
skill, which our country has produced, 
we should not fail to claim John Stevens 
among our alumni, distinguished not 
only for his individual talents, but also 
as the head of a family celebrated for 
genius in mechanical invention. 

Of the members of the College Facul- 
ty, who, from their scholarship, or pub- 
lished works, or traditionary reputation, 
deserve to be held in honorable remem- 
brance, we should mention, in particu- 
lar, Doctor Johnson, the first President 
of King’s College, and the friend of 
Secker and Franklin; his son, the first 
President of Columbia College ; Myles 
Cooper, the loyalist and classical schol- 
ar; Bishop Moore, and Doctor John M. 
Mason, the vigorous Provost; the wor- 
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thy, paternal Doctor Harris ; Doctor 
W. A Duer, the high-toned gentleman ; 
Doctor N. F. Moore, the refined scholar ; 
and the present accomplished and effi- 
cient head of the College, Doctor King. 

The list of Professors during this pe- 
riod includes (as do the eatalogues of 
the officers of all colleges and universi- 
ties) English, French, and German, as 
well as American names, of scholars 
and instructors unknown, in a majority 
of cases, beyond the walls of the Col- 
lege; but it also includes names of de- 
served celebrity ; most, and the best of 
whom, too, are among its most merito- 
rious alumni; such as Doctors Gross, 
Kemp, Kunze, Wilson, Mitchell, Mc- 
Vickar, Moore, Renwick, Anthon, An- 
derson, Kent, Drisler, Betts, Da Ponte, 
and Schaeffer. 

A highly respectable body, select if 
not extensive, should be included among 
the celebrities of the College, composed 
of all those who have earned a pure lit- 
erary reputation. In this corps of litte- 
rateurs, some names present themselves 
of national renown, while others enjoy 
a merely local fame, and are compara- 
tively, but most undeservedly, forgotten 
by the present generation of readers, 
who thirst after modern inferior noy- 
elties, while they neglect the sterling 
works of an earlier date. With two or 
three exceptions, the authors of Colum- 
bia are either to be numbered with the 
dead, or are on the retired list. 

The first division embraces Jonathan 
Lawrence, a true poet, though he left 
but a few fugitive specimens of his 
youthful genius; Clason, a, brilliant 
versifier, and an accomplished though 
unfortunate man; Drake, the friend of 
Halleck, gifted with vivid fancy and 
power of language, (Dr. Griswold has 
recorded these last two in his ‘Ameri- 
can Parnassus,’ as graduates of Colum- 
bia — though we cannot find their names 
in the printed list ;) Eastburn, the friend 
and poetical coidjutor of Sands; Sands 
himself, a humorist, scholar, and poet ; 
Arden, the translator of ‘Ovid;’ Grif- 
fin, the youthful professor and pure 
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student; William P. Hawes, an origi- 
nal humorist and disciple of Elia, wor- 
thy of his master; Daniel Seymour, the 
able linguist and general scholar; Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, the economist and bio- 
grapher; and John L. Stephens, the 
popular and adventurous traveller, as 
well as active projector and man of 
business. The three latest, we believe, 
reached middle -life; the others died 
comparatively young. 

The second classification includes 
those who, from age or long silence, 
may “be considered to have terminated 
their literary career — though we should 
be glad to hear from them again. Of 
these we name Dr. Clement C. Moore, 
who holds the first place, and is one of 
the few living-graduates of the latter 
years (1798) of the past century; a re- 
fined and classic poetical writer of the 
school of Goldsmith and Cowper, with 
a mingled happy vein of delicate humor 
and pathetic sentiment ; Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, almost his contemporary, a gen- 
eral scholar of discrimination and re- 
search; and Dr. J. W. Francis, (since 
deceased,) the genial humorist and 
sturdy scholar. We have seen noth- 
ing bearing his name in print, for some 
years, from Laughton Osborne, the cul- 
tivated scholar and satirist — although 
he is not entitled by age, surely, to be 
considered as on the retired list. But 
we fear the name of Charles F. Hoff- 
man must be placed there, as his sad 
fate almost precludes the hope: of any 
further genial productions of the fine 
mind of this chivalric poet (first among 
American purely lyrical writers) and 
brilliant prose - writer. Mr. Hoffman 
was not a graduate of the College, 
which he left in his Junior year; but 
at the semi-centennial celebration of its 
incorporation, he received the honorary 


degree of A.M.—a rare honor, since 


conferred on him, in company with 
William Cullen Bryant, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and Washington Irving — 
the foremost names in our litera- 
ture. 

Of the living writers, from whom the: 
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public may expect to hear more, and 
with reiterated pleasure, we should 
enumerate J. L. O'Sullivan, for seve- 
ral years editor of the ‘ Democratic 
Review,’ when it was the leading ma- 
gazine of the country, and numbered 
the ablest writers among its contribu- 
tors— though he has been in political 
life for some time past; E. A. Duyck- 
inck, editor of the ‘Literary World’ 
— the best literary weekly journal of 
our time —and compiler of the ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature’; J. C. 
Hurd, the philosophical jurist ; the 
Rev. Dr. Williams, of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and undoubtedly their 
greatest name in this country; H. On- 
derdonk, Jr., the historian; Gillespie, 
the traveller and scientific writer ; and 
Dr. Spencer, the classical critic, histo- 
rian, theologic:] scholar, and Eastern 
traveller. 

We take no notice of compilers of 
school-books; nor is it our intention to 
enumerate every writer of an address 
or political pamphlet, else the foregoing 
list might be greatly enlarged by the 
addition of the names of ‘the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease’ what 
is hard to read. We record only writers 
of established reputation. 

Much of old New-York’s social his- 
tory may be gleaned from an historical 
record of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege. From the college album a list 
might be compiled; comprising much of 
the wit and worth, the wealth and re- 
spectability of the metropolis, in. the 
past century. In this honored list the 
names of old New-York families are to 
be found, whose desceridants to the 
fourth generation are still represented 
in succeeding classes of students. The 
great - grandsons of the worthies of 
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King’s College are among the present 
under-graduates. 

In common with all old institutions 
of whatever character — literary, poli- 
tical, social or religious — a trite charge 
is often brought against this venerable 
college, by flippant pretenders to smart- 
ness, of old-fogyism. The oald-fogyism 
of Columbia is what the phrase often 
implies — conservatism ; in this case, 
too, a wise conservatism. While other 
literary institutions, of great promise 
and much greater pretension have gone 
down, this stable seminary, strong in 
its endowment, ( judiciously managed, ) 
in the prudent councils of its trustees, 
in the ability of its faculty, and in the 
character of its graduates, holds on the 
even and noiseless tenor of its way — 
constantly though quietly advancing. 

An ancient seat of learning in the 
commercial metropolis of the country, 
this College is, in a certain sense, placed 
in a false position; for in the bustle of 
trade, and the throng of a populous 
city, letters and science are compara- 
tively forgotten. The various interests 
of business and pleasure are apt to con- 
flict with the quiet pursuits of the scho- 
lar, seeking wisdom ‘in the still air of 
delightful studies ;’ and amid the diver- 
sified attractions of a great city, the col- 
lege is, to a certain extent, overshadow- 
ed and unheeded. But despite these 
disadvantages, she enjoys many com- 
pensating aids to learning, in the as- 
semblage of learned men, the practi- 
cal illustration of the sciences as 


adapted to the arts of life, in access 
to libraries and collections, and the 
sympathies that should ever exist be- 
tween the true philosophical scholar 
and the mass of active intelligent life 
around him. 
































Ix the publishing and literary world 
there is a strong disposition to keep 
moving, notwithstanding the high price 
of paper, and the curtailed demand for all 
printed matter not in the form of a news- 
paper, or relating to the art of war. In 
the Art world there is considerable ac- 
tivity; and the most obscure, as well 
as the most prominent artists, find a 
ready market for their talent, for 
money. The work of the paper-maker 
and engraver is abundant, among a 
new class of patrons, who, having been 
suddenly enriched by the war, are now 
anxiously bent upon becoming fashion- 
able, and mis-taken for people of culti- 
vated tastes. Therefore their orders 
are commensurate with their preten- 
sions, and they buy pictures much in 
the same manner as they do jewelry, 
because they think them necessary to 
command recognition of their position 
in society. It is these folks who are 
building the fortunes of what in Eu- 
rope would be called fashionable 
tradesmen — for@ewelers, carriage-mak- 
ers, silk-mercers, picture-dealers, and 
venders of elegant superfluities gene- 
rally, proclaim that they never sold 
so much, or obtained such high prices 
for their wares, as since the contract, 
military, shoddy, and green-back aris- 
tocracies sprung into existence. This 
new - made hobility is not meck, but 
patronizing ; and on the strength of a 
good foundation of paper dollars — the 
price, in many cases, of bad provisions, 
rotten ships, shoddy clothing, and the 
numerous other things which have con- 
tributed so eminently to the comfort 
and welfare of our army — gives itself 
airs generally, and considers itself the 
first of the ‘Upper Ten.’ It affects ex- 
travagance in every thing; and is very 
fond of displaying itself in private boxes 
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at the theatres, regardless of the damp 
and taking cold. It has the same un- 
cultivated taste for spending money, 
that the lucky gold-miners of Califor- 
nia and Australia had in the early min- 
ing history of those countries ; and its 
love of fine clothes, makes it the best 
customer of the Broadway and other 
expensive retailers of dry goods. It is 
too proud to be grateful to the Admin- 
istration, which fattened it at the ex- 
pense of the country ; but its political 
prejudices are strongly in its favor, and 
the financial policy of Mr. Cuase meets 
with its unconditional approval. 

Side by side with it, the military aris- 
tocracy 1s beginning to assert itself ; 
and every individual, with a pair of 
shoulder - straps, feels impressed with 
a strong sense of his own heroism and 
devotion to his country. Most of our 
army-officers have an idea, that they are, 
personally as well as collectively, en- 
titled to particular admiration and re- 
spect; and that the Republic is great- 
ly indebted to them — although, in nine 
cases out of ten, it is they who are in- 
debted to the country, for a salary and 
a position such as they never enjoyed 
before in their lives. Of the three hun- 
dred generals appointed by the Presi- 
dent, from McC.ecia® down, very few 
indeed enjoyed a social position equal 
to that which they did afterwards, by 
virtue of their military rank; while 
many were as unfit to be intrusted 
with a command, and as ignorant of 
military matters, as so many grocers 
or tailors that might be picked up 
any where. They obtained their ap- 
pointments solely by political influ- 
ence, without regard to qualifications ; 
and hence it is, that we have an army 
of blunderers. 

In the musical and dramatic world 
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the same causes which operate else- 
where are filling the pockets of mana- 
gers, and placing the notes of operatic 
singers at a high premium. Although 
almost every day brings tidings of 
bloody battles —and our devoted land 
is washed with the precious blood of 
its heroic defenders — the insatiable 
stay-at-home public, undismayed and 
unrebuked, throng nightly to the vari- 
ous places of amusement, and pay their 
devoirs to the god of pleasure. Itis a 
singular anomaly, an incomprehensible 
phase of humanity; but right or wrong, 
the fact is indisputable. And after all, 
it is, perhaps, really necessary that the 
overtasked mind should have some such 
relief as is afforded by the managers of 
our theatres and other popular resorts, 
who have been reaping a rich harvest 
through the holidays. 

The second season of opera at the 
Academy of Music, which was inter- 
rupted by Bricnou’s sore - throat — 
which reminds us of that which, on 
one great occasion, after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French treaty of commerce, 
prevented Mr. Griapstonz, the Chancel- 
lor of the English Exchequer, from open- 
ing his budget in the House of Commons 
on the expected night. Every body in- 
terested expected that Mr. GLapsTonE 
would speak, just as the Aabitues of 
the Academy expected that Bricno.i 
would sing; but both were disappoint- 
ed. Signor Maccarrerr took his place 
—and considering that he sang with- 
out rehearsal, he did much better than 
the public had a right to expect; al- 
though in the réle of ‘ Poliuto,’ his sup- 
port of Miss Kettoege on the occasion 
of her rentrée, in the character of ‘ Pao- 
lina,’ in the opera of ‘Il Poliuto,’ was 
not equal to that of Bricnowi, with 
whom she had rehearsed it —and she 
consequently appeared to some little 
disadvantage. The ensemble was not 
always perfect; but her fine artistic 
intelligence was never more conspicu- 
ous. The choruses were not in exact 
harmouy, and the lady choristers forgot 
that they were taking part in a scene 
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supposed to have occurred three centu- 
ries ago; and presented entirely too 
great a circumference of dress. The 
substitution of ‘ La Traviata’ for ‘I Ves- 
pri Sicilliani,’ on the second night, was 
a disappointment; as also Mr. Grav’s 
announcement, that in consequence of 
Bricnotr s before-mentioned sore-throat, 
the season would be brought to a pre- 
mature and temporary close after the 
third night in New-York. 

.At Watuack’s Theatre, the standard 
comedies, many of which are standard 
rubbish, still draw crowded audiences ; 
and at the Winter Garden, Mr. Barney 
Wiiams and wife have been provok- 
ing the public to laughter for several 
weeks. The appearance of Mr. W1- 
LiAMS, for the first time, in the char- 
acter of an Irish gentleman, was a de- 
cided novelty highly relished by his 
numerous admirers; and ‘Sir Patrick 
O’Plenipo is likely to become a laughing- 
stock piece. 

Among the novelties of the season, 
especially worthy of notice, is the pro- 
duction of the spectacular drama, ‘ Faust 
and Marguerite,’ at Niblo’s Garden. It 
is no trifling enterprise to bring out such 
a play successfully ; but Mr. WuEatLey 
has done it, and merits generous appreci- 
ation. The ‘garden-scgne’ is extreme- 
ly fine, and the closing tableaux quite 
defies description. Mr. Rosperrs’s ren- 
dition of the difficult réle of ‘ Mephis- 
topheles’ is decidedly original, and 
has been severely criticised. But he 
is well supported by the Misses Tuorn 
and Weis, and Messrs. SHeweit and 
Lams; and it is safe to say, that the 
play is well put on the boards, and is 
well worthy the patronage of pleasure- 
seeking metropolitans. 

In this season of their prosperity, 
managers ought to abate their usual 
parsimony, and give the public the 
benefit of some improvements in their 
theatres, in the way of ventilation, 
lighting, warming, and cleaning. The 
orchestra-chairs, too, (as has recently 
been suggested,) ought to be made 
more approachable and roomy — for at 
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present they only afford a dollar's 
worth (?) of discomfort. Mr. Bovurct- 
CAULT is preparing to set an example 
in this direction in London, where he 
is transforming Astley’s into a temple 
of luxury. 

The German opera, under the man- 
agement of Cart Anscnitz, continues 
to meet with great success; and the 
Theatre Francaise is again struggling 
into life at Niblo’s Saloon. Banvarp’s 
celebrated ‘ Panorama of the Mississip- 
pi’ is now being exhibited at 652 Broad- 
way. An attractive addition has been 
made to it in the ‘ War Section,’ em- 
bracing views of the United States fleet, 
Cairo, the Chio River, the battle of Bel- 
mont, Columbus, Island No. Ten, Vicks- 
burgh, and Forts St. Philip and Jack- 
son. The bombardment scenes are well 
painted; and the beating of a drum be- 
hind the stage, in imitation of ‘ the can- 
non’s opening roar,’ is calculated to 
create much amusement among the ju- 
venile portion of the auditory — if not 
to ‘teach the young idea how to shoot.’ 
At the present time, this panorama is 
particularly interesting and instructive ; 
while as a work of art; it is without a 
rival of its kind. The success of Mr. 
Mason Jones’s orations is not confined 
to New-York, but extends to all those 
towns which he has visited—and he 
probably proposes to make a tour of 
the entire country on this side of 
‘Dixie.’ His remarkable faculty for 
clothing his conceptions in beautiful 
and forcible language, was never, per- 
haps, more prominently displayed than 
in his oration on the ‘European As- 
spects of the American . Rebellion,’ 
where he paid a glowing tribute to 
the men who crossed the river at 
Fredericksburgh, under a deadly fire 
from the rebel sharp-shooters and bat- 
teries. But so many heroic deeds 
have been done during this war, 
which are now almost forgotten, that 
we doubt if the brave soldiers referred 
to will have their names recorded in song 
and story, and become the theme of the 
orator as much as their valor deserves, 
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It is well, however, that one orator at 
least has rendered them the tribute of 
his praise. The political views of Mr. 
Jones do not coincide in some respects 
with our own; but we respect him 
none the less for the bold utterance 
of his opinions, whatever they may 
be — believing as we do, that, at a 
time like the present, the mere exam- 
ple of non-conformity is advantageous, 
and that intolerance in politics ought 
to be buried in the same grave with 
intolerance in religion. 

A work of great interest to the Eng- 
lish public was published on the first 
of January, by Mr. Murray, London, 
It is entitled, ‘The Prince - Consort: 
his Principal Speeches and Addresses. 
With an Introduction; giving Some 
Outlines of his Character,’ and was 
issued under the immediate supervi- 
sion of the Queen. The speeches 
were made at public dinners — and 
these are the most difficult to make 
of all others; for a man, on such oc- 
casions, may be said to be virtually 
without a subject. The Prince, too, 
from his peculiar position, was com- 
pelled to avoid many of those topics 
and sallies of humor which are the 
common resource of public speakers 
generally. Yet his speeches were in- 
variably animated, earnest, powerful, 
full of deep tender feeling, and singu- 
larly appropriate. He was a man of 
uncommon mental culture, and wide 
human sympathies; and every thing he 
said, bore the impress of thought, and 
teemed with suggestiveness. Living in 
the shadow of the Throne, his works 
and genius were partially obscured ; 
but where he was best known, he was 
most appreciated — and it is only since 
his death that the people of England have 
fully comprehended the self - denying 
nobility of the man, the wisdom of his 
counsels, and the greatness of his loss. 
To them, as well as to the Sovereign, 
it is irreparable. The following, which 
we extract from the introduction to a 
portion of the volume, and which, per- 
haps, was written by the Quen her- 
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self, breathes the same touching sad- 
ness which marks the introductory 
sketch with which the work opens: 


‘In allowing this memorandum of the 
Prince to be published, the QUEEN is also 
actuated by another motive, in addition to 
those which have been already mentioned. 
It affords her Magxsry a fitting opportunity 
for expressing, in the most clear and ample 
manner, that which for many years she has 
desired to express. During the Prince’s life, 
the QuEEN often longed to make known to the 
world the ever-present, watchful, faithful and 
invaluable aid which she received from the 
Prince- Consort in the conduct of public 
affairs. Her Magsesty could hardly en- 
dure, even then, to be silent on this sub- 
ject, and not to declare how much her 
reign owed to him. And now the QuEEN 
ean no longer refrain from uttering what 
she has so long felt, and from proclaiming 
the irreparable loss to the public service, as 
well as to herself and her family, which the 
Prince’s death has occasioned. The posi- 
tion of her Masxsry, for many years accus- 
tomed to this loving aid, and now suddenly 
bereft of it, can with difficulty be infagined 
to the full extent of its heaviness and sad- 
Desolate and sombre as the QUEEN 
most deeply feels, lies the way before her 
—a path, however, of duty and of labor, 
which, relying on the loyal attachment and 
sympathy of her people — she will, with 
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Somesopy’s Luacace. By Cuarves Dickens. 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Publishers. 

Somesopy’s Lvuacace is the title of 
the story forming the Christmas num- 
ber of ‘All the Year Round,’ and is-at- 
tributed to the pen of Caartes Dickens, 
who, in the interest of publishers on 
this side of the Atlantic, is made to 
stand as father to many a production 
which his hand never traced. The 
story is introduced by a London wait- 
er, who writes as he might be expected 
to talk; the result of which is, that we 
are treated to a few pages of bad Eng- 
lish, in which the history and habits of 
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Gon’s blessing, strive to pursue; but 
where, she fears, her faltering steps will 
show they lack the tender and affectionate 
support which on all occasions her Masxs- 
TY was wont to receive from her beloved 
husband the PRINcE.’ 


Although the Scriptures tell us that 
‘the first shall be last,’ it is not usually 
so in the publication of volumes of the 
same work. But as regards Mr. Ricu- 
ARD Grant Wuirter’s edition of Snak- 
SPEARE, it is literally the case, as the 
following letter from him will show: 


‘Tue first volume, which is to contain not 
only the Poems but the Life, the Essay on 
SHaksPEARE’s Genius, the Historical Sketch 
of the Text, and the account of the English 
Stage, was purposely kept back until the 
last, in order that my readers might have 
the advantage, peculiar to this edition, of 
the settlement of the Collier controversy 
(which is of prime import upon all those 
subjects) before that volume was printed. 
Since the measurable settlement and subsi- 
dence of the question as to the Collier for- 
geries, about a year ago, events which have 
deranged other plans than mine have pre- 
vented me from completing the: first vol- 
ume. But it is partly stereotyped; and 
of the remainder, part is ready for the 
press, and the rest shall be written at the 
earliest possible moment.’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


life of the narrator are revealed, with 
humorous reflections upon waiters in 
general. The waiter in question dis- 
covers some dusty luggage in a room; 
and upon inquiry, finds that it was 
left by a traveller several years be- 
fore, and that there is an unsettled 
bill against it — but of only trifling 
amount. His curiosity increases, and 
the landlady offers him the luggage if 
he will pay the bill, which offer he ac- 
cepts. He finds manuscripts in every 
part of it—even to the umbrella— and 
these he keeps; but the luggage he 
sells. Finally he sends the former to 
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‘All the Year Round,’ and has just 
received the proof of the same, when 
the long- missing traveller enters the 
office -room of the hotel. The waiter, 
in a high state of nervousness, and 
fearing the indignation of the owner, 
makes a frank confession, and exhi- 
bits the ‘ proofs;’ when, to his amaze- 
ment, the stranger becomes almost 
frantic with joy at seeing his work in 
print —a thing of which he had be- 
fore despaired, and rewards the happy 
waiter extravagantly on the spot. The 
short stories which follow, if indeed 
they are worthy of the name, are 
trashy and absurd in the extreme — 
and the work, we should judge, of dif- 
ferent pens. Feebler attempts at imi- 
tating the style of the great novelist we 
have never seen ; and we are surprised 
that such unqualified rubbish should 
have been selected for the Christmas 
number of a periodical conducted by 
the prince of Christmas story-writers, 
from whom the public had certainly a 
right to expect something better. The 
only redeeming feature about the num- 
ber is the introduction by the waiter 
—and this part was probably written 
by Mr. Dickens himself — for it is capi- 
tal of its kind; although such a waiter 
is an impossible creature, like many 
other characters that figure in the works 
of the author of ‘ Pickwick.’ 


Sprines or Action. By Mrs. C. H. B. Rica- 
arps. Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 
Tats is a collection of moral essays, 

chiefly intended for the guidance of 

young ladies in the conduct of life. 

The advantages of healthy industry, 

cheerfulness, generosity, justice, ear- 

nestness, reverence, patience, magna- 
nimity, delicacy, tact, amiability, con- 
sistency and dignity, are dwelt upon 
in a quiet, unpretending way, which 
makes the book pleasant reading. The 
subject of physical, social, and self-con- 


sciousness is treated in separate chap-’ 


ters, and in a manner which evinces 
a more than ordinary degree of men- 
tal discipline and reflective power 
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on the part of the writer. Not only 
young ladies, but women of all ages, 
and people of both sexes, may pro- 
fit by her thoughtful and careful ob- 
servations; and it would be well if the 
wives and daughters of the land occu- 
pied themselves more in reading books 
of this highly useful character, than 
the works of fiction, which form the 
chief mental pabulum of so many. 


Memorrs or Mrs. Joanna Bernene. By her 
son, the Rev. Georee W. Beruune, D.D. 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 

THESE memoirs are the tribute of an 
affectionate son to a worthy mother, 
both of whom are now beyond the 
grave. But the good live in their 
works—-and in this sense, death has 
come to neither. As the last literary 
work of Dr. Beruung, this volume will 
have a special interest for all who knew 
him; while the subject will recommend 
it to those whose recollection of the pa- 
rent is still vivid. The book is, to a 
great extent, a family history; but a 
copious appendix, giving extracts from 
the journals and other writings of Mrs. 
Betuune, furnishes considerable infor- 
mation respecting herself, which is 
somewhat overlooked in the narrative. 
We cannot but think, that, had the au- 
thor lived, he would have rendered the 
work more artistic and complete before 
publication. As it is, we accept it as a 
part of that whole which we trust to 
see made perfect in a life of the son, 
which, we need not say, would be a 
fitting sequel to that under review. 


Tue Nortu-American Review, No. CXCVIII. 
January, 1863. Boston: Crosby and Nichols, 
Publishers. 

Ir is creditable to American literature, 
that a review of the high literary char- 
acter which the ‘ North-American’ has 
always sustained, should have reached 
the forty-first year of its existence ; and 
its conductors have reason to be proud 
of the eminence upon which they have 
placed it. The present number con- 
tains eleven articles on subjects of va- 
ried interest, besides the usual critical 
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notices. That on ‘Cavour,’ in which 
is embraced a review of the discourse 
on the Italian statesman, delivered by 
Professor Botta before the Historical 
Society and Athenzum Club of New- 
York, is one of great power and com- 
pass, and deserving of careful perusal. 
That on ‘ Popular Fallacies’ is both in- 
structive and progressive; and its scope 
is as extensive as its arguments are 
sound. But we give the following re- 
marks of the writer relative to our dia- 
mond editions of men and women, as 
deserving of particular attention: 


‘Tue fear which many parents feel, lest 
their children may not be sufficiently inde- 
pendent in character, coupled with the anx- 
iety of babes and sucklings to grow up and 
be brought out, has created a feud between 
nature and fashion, and introduced into so- 
ciety, between childhood and mature life, a 
new order of beings, a sort of third estate. 
We have now in many communities no boys 
and girls, but a nondescript class of bipeds, 
waiting to be classified and named. It is 


certain that our great naturalist, should he- 


undertake the task, will not find in all of 
this the modest reserve, the respectful de- 
meanor, and the reverent spirit, which were 
ever the characteristics and the glory of the 
young. The spirit which animates men is 
naturally reproduced in boys, and reénacted 
at the nursery and at the public schools. In 
the increasing activity of our people, and in 
the intensity of haste to be rich, we cannot 
wait to be respectful. Parents once brought 
up their children ; children now bring down 
their parents. 
enough, no place of power dazzling enough, 
to inspire Young America with awe, or to 
call forth any show of reverence.’ 


All poets, or people who fall into the 
mistake of thinking themselves poets; 
as well as those who have a taste for 


There is no station high. 


reading poetry, can hardly fail to de- 
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rive profit from reading ‘The Origin 
and Uses of Poetry.’ The remaining 
articles are, without exception, good 
of their kind. : 


Mopern War: Its Theory and Practice. By 
Emeric Szapap, U.S.A. Harper and Bro- 
thers, Publishers. 

Booxs on the art of war are a fea- 
ture of the American publishing trade 
at present; but the supply is still, per- 
haps, not quite equal to the demand. 
The work before us gives a general idea 
of the theory and practice of war — as 
its title indicates — without entering into 
much detail, or the technicalities of the 
profession of arms. The general reader, 
as well as the military man, may there- 
fore consult it; and both will find, in 
the author’s reviews of celebrated cam- 
paigns and battles, historical matter 
of considerable interest. It deals with 
a subject which our generals in this 
war have not sufficiently studied — 
the disposition of forces, plan of bat- 
tle, combination, strategy — and in con- 
sequence of which they have been out- 
generalled from the beginning. The 
historical illustrations, and the maps 
which accompany them, should be 
found of some practical value to our 
commanders in the field; and it would 
possibly be of service to the country, 
if the publishers made a present of a 
copy of this work to each of the nu- 
merous mismanagers of the war. 


Lines Lert Ovrt. 
upon Line.’ 
lishers. 


By the Author of ‘Line 
Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
¢ 


Tuts is a volume of Scripture-history 
for the use of children, and is intended 
as a sequel to the author’s former work, 
‘Line upon Line.’ It is illustrated, 
compendious, and simple. 











Tue New Year has opened amid the 
clash of arms; and from the shores of 
the Atlantic, to the wilds of Arkansas 
and Missouri, the fratricidal conflict, 
which has consigned a hundred thou- 
sand brave men to premature graves, 
continues with a fury unparalleled in 
history. The determined resistance ex- 
hibited on the one hand, and the equal- 
ly resolute assault on the other, show a 
self-sacrificing heroism which, if direct- 
ed to any object less calamitous and ter- 
rible than the wholesale slaughter of 
kinsmen, would command the admira- 
tion not only of our immediate posterity, 
but the whole world. More instances 
of desperate valor and unflinching cour- 
age than this war affords, can hardly be 
found in the records of any other, and 
these, alas! multiply upon us day by 
day, as the work of carnage dyes our 
land with blood, and drapes our homes 
with mourning, leaving its bitter fruits 
in hearts and hearths made desolate, 
and telling its melancholy tale in the 
orphaned and widowed throng. And 
still no messenger of peace appears, no 
lull in the thunder of battle is heard ! 
Some look with doubt towards the final 
issue, but the many still think that the 
sword, and not the olive-branch, will 
achieve the end for which we are fight- 
ing. There are faint whisperings of peace 
propositions, here and there, but the 
bray of trumpets and the boom of can- 
non are listened to more eagerly. The 
darkness, if possible, thickens, foreign 
intervention menaces us, national bank- 
ruptcy looms on the horizon, and no 
satisfactory solution of our difficulties 
presents itself. When and how this 
war is to end few are bold enough to 
speculate. We have to combat with a 
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foe no less formidable than ourselves, 
and the great question is, can that foe 
be subjugated? The events of the 
struggle thus far lead to a contrary 
opinion ; and, although war like law has 
its uncertainties, it would be folly to 
depend upon our physical strength alone 
for the restoration of a compact of 
States which is already practically dis- 
solved. If the Union ever is restored, 
it will be by compromise; and the best 
reason which can be advanced for the 
continuance of this disastrous war is, 
that if our military and naval operations 
are crowned with success, there will be 
a greater probability of the South con- 
senting to terms of reiinion than at 
present exists. The affected credulity 
of a portion of the radical community, 
in the feasibility of putting down the 
rebellion, body and soul, by the strong 
arm of Federal power, is, we are sorry 
to say, a delusion and a snare, too ob- 
vious indeed, judging by the past, to 
merit even an extended refutation. If 
we fought the South for twenty years, 
provided foreign governments did not 
interfere, we should have to submit to 
compromise or separation at last. We 
believe the South is acting against her 
own best interests, as well as those of 
the entire States, in separating from the 
North, but we have to deal with a great 
existing fact, and for the sake of hu- 
manity, as well as our own individual 
and collective welfare, we, as a people, 
ought to unite in endeavoring to termi- 
nate this desolating contest, which if 
long continued may result in anarchy of 
the worst kind in our midst. Let the 
North take the lead in proposing an 
armistice and conditions of peace, and 
so avoid the complications and dangers 
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which will inevitably arise from foreign 
nations coming forward as mediators. 
And let us always remember that the 
more protracted the war, the more re- 
mote the prospect of that reiimion, for 
which we all pray. Even separation 
would be infinitely preferable to the 
long continuance of such ruin and 
butchery as the country is now groan- 
ing under. 


Anp now to lighter themes : 


‘Wuen this terrible civil war of ours is 
terminated, countless will be the deeds and 
incidents of suggestion for the expression of 
the human intellect in outward symbols. 
The gathering of mighty armies, the bloody 
struggles on a hundred battle-fields, forced 
marches through unknown mountain re- 
gions, the scout, the picket, the daring re- 
connoissance ; each and all will become em- 
bodied in painting, poem, oration, statue, 
and history. As the centuries fly, and the 
present is lost in the dim, shadowy past, 
with increasing wonder will our successors 
look back upon this fratricidal strife. As 
they read of the prosperous Republic, of its 
population of more than thirty millions of 
human beings, unified by a common lan- 
guage, by like customs and manners, by a 
net-work of law such as the world had 
never before seen, binding all into one great 
body politic, by a commerce wide as the 
globe ; as they further read how Treason 
stalked into the National Capitol, and after 
lifting its direful voice gave effect to its 
words by armed and rebellious organiza- 
tion ; following still further the historian, as 
they learn how the nation roused from its 
lethargy, and summoned to its “protection 
from mountain-slope and valley, from the 
shores of great rivers and’ inland seas, near 
a million of the sons of liberty, how will 
pulses bound, and souls glow in sympathetic 
delight at the wondrous tale! To enrich 
the Iliads and Aneids that shall tell the 
story of their ancestors, how will halls of 
learning and museums of relics be explored ! 
The land powerful in arms and in the rich- 
ness of its soil, 


‘Terra potens armis, atque ubere glebae,’ 


will draw with magnetic power from the 
ends of the earth travellers wealthy and re- 
fined to see its cities, to sail up its great 
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rivers, to ride over its battle-fields, and to 
learn by personal observation the story of 
its power and glory. And as the revolt is 
depicted, legend, anecdote, and story will be 
varefully gleaned, that the picture may be 
perfect in all its details. Nothing will seem 
superfluous. With awful power will inci- 
dents, like the one to be narrated, shadow 
forth the spirit that animated the rebel host. 
And perhaps the determined purpose of the 
Southern Confederacy may not be imper- 
fectly epitomized in the story of the rebel 
soldier, as narrated by a manly Federal of- 
ficer. 

‘After one of the desperately fought bat- 
tles, during the famous retreat before Rich- 
mond, in the month of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, an officer and his aid 
went out upon the closely-contested ground. 
The harsh-sounding trumpet gave forth no 
longer its rough notes. The cannonading 
and the roar of musketry had ceased. The 
gold and purple of the western sky faded 
gradually away. Still night was already 
bringing out in the dome above the bright- 
est of her jewels. On the bloody field, 
where the battle had raged, lay the dying 
and the dead. Father, son, husband, bro- 
ther, and lover, covered the plain. Loyalist 
and rebel had fallen side by side. Their 
souls had gone up to the throne of the 
ErerNaL for judgment at the same hour. 

‘Amid such scenes the two passed thought- 
fully. The braves that had been led on in 
the decisive charge, whose souls still linger- 
ed on earth, to be once more gladdened by 
the influence of the calm, solemn heavens 
above them, gave to their keeping a word or 
a memento for the friends at home, in the 
State far away, where the war-horse had not 
stamped the earth, or the loud-voiced can- 
non shaken the peaceful vales. By-and-by 
the form of a recumbent soldier is seen, a 
little apart from. the others, in a more se- 
cluded spot. Remaining strength was left 
to crawl thither, to await the coming of the 
stern messenger. The officers know not if 
he be friend or foe; whether he has fallen 
in the defence of Liberty, or as a misguided 
traitor bent on her overthrow. They ap- 
proach. They discover him to be one from 
the far South. He has been wounded while 
fighting for the confederate States. His life- 
blood runs fast away. No friend is nigh. 
His comrades are busy in other parts of the 
field, and can give him no attention. His 
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mother knows not his sorrow. Long miles 
intervene between him and her. And so he 
lies there alone. Hours have passed since 
his fall. Thirst has seized upon him. No 
water is in his canteen; and he asks of the 
officers a single draught. The true Union 
soldiers pity the man, enemy though he be, 
and defender of the cause of treason. A 
canteen is handed him. Eagerly is it grasp- 
ed, and its mouth applied to the parched 
lips. Thirst is satisfied, and the canteen re- 
turned. And so, having answered the dic- 
tate of common humanity, they pass away, 
leaving him to the care of those detailed 
to gather in the wounded and the dead. 
Scarcely, however, had they proceeded a 
dozen paces, when the rebel soldier drew 
from his belt his pistol, and discharged it 
at them. Fortunately the ball struck nei- 
ther, but, passing between them, spent its 
force in the air. Wicked as this may seem, 
it is no fiction, but a reality. So desperate 
and deep-rooted had become the hatred of 
this Southron to the Northern soldiers, that 
not even kindness shown him in the hour 
of his need restrained the dastardly act. He 
crowned the drama of his life by discharging 
the deadly ball at those who, obeying the im- 
pulse of generous natures, had administered 
the refreshing draught. Small and mean 
the soul of such anone! That he has at 
some time in his life done deeds of kindness 
none will question. But honor in him has 
in the end died out. No humanizing influ- 
ence streams from him. He has forfeited 
his right to enjoy Gon’s sun-light and free 
air, Even had the imperial sword of jus- 
tice come down upon his neck, and been 
bathed in the penalty of his dark crime, 
though sad the event, yet may not the oc- 
‘easion have been pleaded in justification ? 

‘Such is the story. Sad is it, but true. 
There are indeed generous souls in the army 
of our enemy. There are those who treat 
kindly their prisoners. The blanket and the 
ration are shared. But it is not always so. 
An ignorant people, they do the deeds of 
ignorance. A superstitious people, they 
show the weakness of superstition. 

‘It is said that when the Lacedzemonians 
entered upon a war, they sacrificed to the 
muses, ‘ that they might, by their sweetness 
and gayety, soften martial and unrelenting 
fury.’ The corroborative testimony of re- 

turned prisoners declares that the humanity 
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of even a heathen people, is too often an ex- 
ception, in their conduct towards our noble 
army. We hope many accounts will prove 
exaggerations. While, indeed, the battle 
rages let them be terrible in arms, and their 
blood-stained weapons be the sign of bravery 
and heroism ; but when the bugles sound a 
truce, let justice and humanity prevail. 
‘*NvuLia potentia vires 
Prestandi, ne quid peccet amicus, habet.’ 


‘*No power can sanction freachery to a 
friend.’ ’ 


Che OW Town-Clock. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New-York 
‘ Tribune’ mentioned the following inci- 
dent, in connection with the shelling of 
Fredericksburgh : 

‘Ir was singular in the desolation, the 
destruction that was wasting the doomed 
city, as bursting shell after shell fell into 
the place to-day, how the old town-clock, in 
the tower of one of the churches, truer to 
its maker than men are, struck out the time 
clearly and grandly.’ 


Singular, was it not? that the only 
sign of peace, the only thing that went 
right on its way, regardless of the iron 
storm, the wild commotion, the whirl- 
wind of wrath and retribution raging 
around and beneath it, should have 
been that ‘old town-clock’! What, af- 
ter all, were the slaughter and carnage of 
battle, the shrieks of the wounded, or 
the groans of the dying, to that ‘old 
clock’? When did Time stop to con- 
template human woe, or pause to look 
upon human suffering or sorrow ? What 
to it are the’ mad passions of men, or 
nations rioting in destruction? On- 
ward! and forever onward is its flight ; 
its beginning lost in the thick darkness 
of a past eternity, and its end veiled by 
the eternity of the future. ‘ Ding! 
dong!’ says the ‘old town-clock,’ as he 
sits up there in his turret, the type and 
exemplar of Time. ‘Ding! dong!’ 
amidst the roar of eannon; ‘ Ding! 
dong!’ amidst the crash of musketry ; 
‘Ding! dong!’ above the fierce crash 
of armed hosts; and ‘Ding! dong!’ 
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louder than the wail of mangled and 
crushed humanity! What to the old 
clock is the woe and agony that writhes 
beneath him? He looks out from his 
eyrie upon the strife with a face placid and 
calm, and cold as the icy marble stand- 
ing amid the storms and tempests of win- 
ter over the graves of the dead. ‘ Ding! 
dong!’ he cries, as the hours fly. What 
cares he for the shouts of triumph, or 
the cry of defeat ? Loyalty and trea- 
son are alike to his granite heart. 
‘Ding! dong!’ he peals out in the 
silence of mid-night, and the tumult 
and carnage of noon-day. Bombs burst 
around him, flames go writhing upward 
from a hundred dwellings, right under 
his eye, and columns of smoke. float 
above him towards the heavens, but 
still his ‘ Ding! dong!’ rings out on 
the air. 

Here is the song of the ‘old town- 
clock’ of Fredericksburgh during the 
bombardment : 


‘I care not for joy or for sorrow, 

I care not for laughter or woe, 

I shall ring just as clear on the morrow, 
However the battle may go; 

Let the right or the wrong be triumphant, 
As the hours are*flitting along, 

I shall still sing above the commotion, 
And my song will be ever ‘ Ding, dong!’ 


‘ Your cannon may thunder around me, 
Your bombs may be bursting in air, 
The shout of the victor won’t move me, 

Nor the shriek nor the wail of despair. 
And blood it may flow like a river 
The streets of the city along ; 
In the stillness or crash of the conflict, 
My song will be ever ‘ Ding, dong!’ 


‘If treason shall triumph, no matter, 

Or loyalty conquer — the same ; 

Whether freedom or bondage shall perish, 
Or honor be trampled by shame ; 

I shall still mark the flight of the hours, 
As swiftly they ’re gliding along, 

My voice on the air will be sounding, 
And my song will be ever ‘ Ding, dong!’’ 


Well, the old clock is a philosopher 
and a hero, after, all. Why should we 
agonize ourselves over the trials of this 
our generation? See what a little point 
of time we occupy on the map of ages ! 
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Even the history we are so rapidly mak- 
ing will some day be crowded out of the 
world’s memory. Why not, then, like 
the old town-clock, look calmly on the 
upheavals around us, and leave to Fate 
the weal or woe they may scatter? Out 
of evil there cometh good, and all revo- 
lutions create as well as destroy. 


‘ 
Neber! 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


‘He never will come home again!’ 
As fled the troubled year, 
How many lips have uttered this, 
Where lingers yet the ‘ good-by’ kiss ? 
How many more in woe shall say, 
Ere leaves once more grow sere: 
‘He never will come home again?’ 


Still, still the crimson tide rolls on. 
Almighty Gop! strength give 

To those frail hearts that mourn to-day, 

Their loved ones lying far away ! 

Mourn those who for their country died, 
That it for aye might live, 

Who never will come home again ! 


In the course of conversation with a 
learned divine, one evening, we were 
startled by the query: ‘What is the 
smallest insect mentioned in the Brsir?’ 

‘A mite,’ answered some one promptly. 

‘It might be so, but it isn’t,’ said the 
divine ; and then all began to guess, 
but at length gave up guessing, and 
awaited what was coming from the 
clergyman. ‘ The wicked flee,’ (flea,) 
said that personage with emphasis, 
‘when no man pursueth,’ and we all 
laughed as people usually do when any 
unexpected answer of the kind is given. 

‘Now, here’s another,’ continued the 
reverend gentleman, who had evidently 
not studied the Scrrprures in vain. 

‘Find me a woman on horseback in 
the New Testament?’ 

We tried, but could n’t. 

‘The daughter of Heropras, when 
she brought in the, head of Joun the 
Baptist on a charger,’ 
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This was too much for one old gen- 
tleman, and he absquatulated on the in- 
stant. . 


We heard the following story not 
long ago: ‘ A certain would-be-wit, who 
had read of some one who, when Napo- 
LEON was mentioned as a great man, as- 
tonished his friends by exclaiming, ‘ Yes, 
NaPoLEoN was a great man, but here’s 
a grater,’ (greater,) at the same time 
holding up a nutmeg-grater, resolved to 
repeat the pun. Accordingly, one day, 
when he had some friends to dinner, he 
was careful to have a nutmeg-grater with- 
in his reach, and, during the progress 
of the meal, he made several attempts 
to turn the subject of conversation upon 
Napo eon, and at last succeeded. Asa 
matter of course, one of the party said 
that NaPoLEon was a great man. 

‘* Yes!’ exclaimed our anxious friend 
with excitement, inwardly rejoicing that 
the coveted opportunity had at length 
arrived, but at the same moment losing 
his head so far as to forget the most im- 
portant part of his lesson. ‘Yes, Na- 
POLEON was a great man; but here’s a 
nutmeg-grater !’ 

‘The speaker immediately collapsed 
at the sound of his own voice.’ 


Abagia fMlellilotti. 

— Money is the real adipose tissue of 
life, saith Meturitot; himself as lean as 
Jos’s turkey. 

—In children, delicate health and 
love of study act as reciprocal stimu- 
lants, and great caution is necessary to 
guard against the bad consequences of 
such a consentaneity. 


— Some lives must not be written 
plainly. In Sodom we dare not leave 
the highway. 

— ‘ProressIonalL privileges’ originate 
in the circumstance that, to be of use, 
the professional man must enjoy the wn- 
reserved confidence of his clients, pa- 
tients, or flock ; and to that end the 
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laws must grant him absolute immunity. 
But no further ; and every other bene- 
ficium claimed of immunity, sacred 
function, precedent right, is merely an 
abuse, dnd should be abrogated. 


— Carpe diem! I prefer the Hora- 
TIAN to the ascetic philosophy, always. 
Because we have to die, is that a reason 
why we should not live? It is com- 
mon, at sun-rise, to moralize upon the 
night that is tocome. Why not exult 
in the more immediate joys of noon- 
tide ? 

—I nave often been saddened with a 
half-recognition of the fact, that it is 
only your ‘perfect fools,’ high-priests 
of that dispensation, who have it in 
their power to be entirely happy men. 
Their narrow round of life ‘se remplit 
toute entiere ;’ and, having no ideal, 
they have no longing unsatisfied. Yet, 
I would not be complete fool — much 
less would I be perfectly wise, for then, 
a vein of folly underlying all human 
nature, I should lose my felldwship with 
mankind, something I cannot afford. 


— Destiny is: Take a notion, and 
carry it out; either (negatively) by 
playing fatalist, and resigning yourself 
to its impulses ; or (positively) by say- 
ing it shall be so, and then making it 
come out. Any one can stock the cards 
on his own fortune. 

— A pas la journée; mais, vive l’an- 
née! 

— Coterinég, in his magnificent dis- 
cussion of the ‘esemplastic power,’ 
builds a Pennsylvania barn, in which 
to store away the gleanings of a pea- 
patch ; or rather, digs the foundations 
of a city, great as hundred-gated Thebes, 
and peoples it with a peddler and his 
dog. 


Tue use of significant names for their 
characters, which modern novelists have 
reduced to perfection, is due to Rasg- 
LAIs, to whom the world of letters owes 
so much besides — not without ungen- 
erous ignoring of the debt. Srernz 
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picked up the suggestion, among his 
other thefts from the great humorist, 
and, in ‘Smelfungus,’ has given us a 
splendid instance of its applicability. 
Smotietr used it, after a fashion, but 
more in Ben Jonson’s way than in 
Srerne’s. Scorr was the first who re- 
duced the practice to consistency. 
Dickens and THackeray, each in his 
own manner, have made this practice 
the vehicle both of the finest and most 
stinging satire ; and of the most deli- 
cate, because half-covert and insinuated 
philosophy. THackeray’s ‘ Lord Mar- 


quis of Steyne,’ by his name alone, en- 
forces a lesson as deep almost as that 
we derive from the recital of his life. 






‘Dear Knick: I heard a good thing the 
other day. A couple of farmers met in one 
of the hotels here, and in the course of con- 
versation they gave their respective expe- 
riences in cattle-breeding. 

‘*T had the biggest ox in these parts,’ said 
one of them ¢ ‘a very big ox; I never saw 


one as large before. You can guess how 
big he was when, after he was killed, I took 
two hundred and seventy-eight pounds of 
tallow out of him.’ 

‘The other listened attentively till the 
last marvellous announcement was made, 
when he broke in with: ‘ A very big ox that 
of yourn, Mister; a very big ox—sure. I 
had a big ox, not long sin’, but he war n’t 
nearly as large as yourn, and we didn’t get 
as much tallow as yours gave, but, Sir!’ he 
continued with emphasis, ‘when we killed 
that ox we got out of him eighty-six pounds 
of pure bees-wax !’ 

‘A roar of laughter from those present 
followed this piece of satire, and the narra- 
tor of MuNcHAUSENISM number one had to 
acknowledge himself beaten.’ i 


The Soldier’s Gite. 


* Heroic males the country bears ; 
But daughters give up more than sons.’ 
— Mrs. Browne. 


How wearily the days go by, 
How silence sits a guest at home! 
While she, with listless step and eye, 
Still waits for one who does not come. 
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The sun-shine streams across the floor, 
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A golden solitary track ; 

The flies hum in and out the door ; 
The olden clock goes click-a-clack ! 
And baby sitting wonder-eyed, 

Watches the kitten’s noiseless play, 
Till sleep comes gently, and he lies 
At rest through half the summer-day. 


In twilight brooding dim and gray, 
She sits beside the open door ; 
Before her lies the graveled way, 
O’erhung by ancient sycamore ; 
And through the eve she hears the cry 
Of whippoorwils that shun the light; 
She sees the star of evening die, 
And all around her reigns the night; 
Then ‘ By-lo-baby, baby-bye!’ 
She sings her little babe to rest, 
And muses with its rosy face, 
Held warm and close against her breast. 


Beside her couch she weary kneels, 
And clasps her hands before her face ; 
Ah! only Carist knows what she feels, 
A lonely supplicant for grace. 
She prays for one who does not come, 
And draws an answer from her hopes ; 
And then, within her silent home, 
While stars slide down night’s silvery 
slopes, 
She nestles close beside her babe, 
And one arm o’er it shielding throws, 
And dreams of joys that day denies, 
Until the rose of morning blows. 


A CORRESPONDENT thus reviews the 
character of 


Paris, Son of Priam. 


‘PaRIs impresses me as being the most 
intellectual character, and possessed of more 
of that brilliancy of mind, which we dis- 
cover in the Athenians, than any other of 
Homer’s portraits. Hercror, the mild hero, 
‘il buon Foresto,’ as Tasso styles him, the 
calm, considerate patriot, the good son, the 
fond husband, the affectionate father; this 
Hector must ever shine forth the central ra- 
diance of the ‘Iliad, yet he had none of 
that subtlety of thought, that brilliancy of 
perception which distinguished his erratic 
brother. Uxyssxs far excelled Paris in the 
intellect of action, being wonderfully en- 


: dowed with practical wisdom, and a shrewd- 


ness that was too profound to be altogether 
superficial. Nestor was wise in the wide 
compass, profoundness, care, patience, cor- 
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rectness, and universality of his venerable 
experience ; rare fruit, perhaps, but over- 
ripe, and perceptibly diminished in wealth 
and abundance each time the tree was 
shaken. But Paris, though a voluptuary, 
a pococurante, a man devoid of principle, 
and a pure dilettante in his actions, was yet 
gifted with the finest sensibilities, the nicest 
tastes, and, above all, with that pure, un- 
conscientious intellect, which leads a man to 
accept pleasure as the best thing in life, be- 
cause (logically speaking) it is the only pur- 
suit that can reward per se, from its own re- 
sources, and immediately. He was an epi- 
curean, by conviction of his understanding. 
We discover this in his decision between the 
goddesses, where no principle governed him 
— only self-interest. The goddess accorded 
similar assistance to Diomep, who used it 
only to bring him deeper into the broil, 
where blows rained thickest; whereas Paris 
demanded only that she should contribute to 
the sustenance of his voluptuous desires. 
He was a scoundrel, a coward, a cool, un- 
scrupulous libertine ; but, at the same time, 
he was the best tactician, the most cunning 
man, and the only real diplomatist in Troy. 
We find him partially reproduced in ‘ Lear,’ 
in the character of Epmunp. But Paris 
was more refined by half, and less glaringly 
a villain, than Epmunp, though he lacked 
the latter’s courage. If Paris was devoid 
of respect for ties of blood and of friend- 
ship; if he had no reverence, no concern 
for the usual outpourings of human affec- 
tion, and no regard for the decorum of life, 
he was yet far too cunning a man, far too 
shrewd a diplomatist, to show his defects 


Tue Emperor Napoleon is playing a 
deep game in American affairs. Not 
content with cutting adrift England and 
Spain in the Mexican scheme, and so 
securing the field exclusively to himself, 
he proposes measures which he hopes 
will establish the independence of the 
South, and gain the slaveholding oligar- 
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glaringly. Skeptical enough he might have 
been, and heartless enough, but he was too 
mild a man, and too much a hypocrite, 
ever to obtrude such opinions as would not 
go down with the average of men. Put 
passion into Horace Waxroue’s blood, vigor 
in his bones, beauty in his person, a posi- 
tive element in his character; give him some 
disregard for the world, when his own com- 
fort was at stake, or his own pleasure moot- 
ed ; superadd Greek tone and spirit, Grecian 
youth, Grecian skies, and a HELEN to entice 
him, and— you will have in some degree 
made his approximate to the character of 
Paris, son of Priam.’ 

‘Dear Knick: I was describing to one of 
my neighbors the splendid Aurora Borealis, 
of August, 1859; what a grand spectacle it 
was, crowning the arched heavens with a 
bridal-veil, sprinkled with diamonds, its tex- 
ture lustrous as the pearls; its graceful folds 
brooch-fastened at the vortex, with a cluster 
of stars, while underneath its diaphanous 
lustre the bride of heaven herself seemed 
to blush with sweet pink blushes, and her 
emotions to impart a quiver to it, and her 
passionate, sigh-drawn breath to lift it in 
light waves to-and-fro 

‘* Well, well, said he reflectively; ‘ that 
must a-been a pooty sight. But I never 
heerd it called nothin’ but ‘ Norrem Lights; 
Rory Bory alus — whar did you git that 
name from ?? 

‘This same person wanted information as 
to the locality of Boston. Think of it, O 
‘Hub of the Universe’! And he once asked 
me seriously if Damascus was not in Lon- 
don!’ 





chy as his ally in prosecuting the war 
in which he has embarked on this con- 
tinent. That it is a war of aggression, 
and not merely for the protection of the 
French residents of Mexico, or the re- 
dress of French bond-holders, has been 
fully shown by the conduct of the French 
Government, since Napoleon dissolved 
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partnership. with his European allies, 
and indeed it is only since then that his 
real designs have become apparent. 
That Spain views his policy with cha- 
grin, a recent debate in the Spanish 
Chamber sufficiently testifies; but the 
retirement of General Prim, premature 
though it was, leaves her a mere spec- 
tator rather than an actor in the drama 
in which she doubtless at first expected 
to be the central figure, and through 
which she not improbably hoped to re- 
vive some part at least of that ancient 
glory, which has made the history of 
Cortes and Pizarro as illustrious as their 
deeds were cruel. 
France now stands alone in Mexico, 
and her honor is dependent upon the 
success of her military enterprise there. 
-She will, therefore, hesitate at nothing 
to accomplish her purpose, and what- 
ever tends to it, directly or indirectly, 
will be the object of her solicitous at- 
tention. By the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy, Napoleon would 
hope not only to gratify his ambition by 
attesting his power, but, while gaining 
‘an ally in the Southern Confederacy, 
increase his popularity with the people 
of France; for no matter how fallacious 
the hopes of the working-classes there 
might be, as to the advantages which 
would accrue to them from such a pol- 
icy, they would give Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte the credit of having done the 
deed for their especial benefit, regard- 
less of all other considerations. He is 
a man who has equally studied both the 
minds and the hearts of men, and es- 
pecially Frenchmen, and he knows that 
with him action is necessary to give 
éclat to his reign. He knows, teo, the 
passion which his subjects have for the 
acquisition of territory, and the asser- 
tion of French power, and that they 
will risk many perils to win a single 
laurel. He has already openly propos- 
ed joint mediation in the affairs of this 
country to England and Russia, and, 
notwithstanding that those Powers have 
not yet assented to his proposition, the 
probability is that they will do so be- 
fore long; but, in any event, the recog- 
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nition of Southern independence by 
France, singly or .conjointly with other 
nations, is inevitable. This would not 
of itself constitute a casus belli, but it 
would practically operate to so far com- 
plicate our future relations, not only 
with that empire, but with all Europe, 
that a foreign war would be one of the 
grave contingencies to which we might 
reasonably look forward, and this it is 
our interest to avoid. The moral effect 
of the recognition upon the rebellion 
would be, if possible, to quicken and 
concentrate, and render it more despe- 
rate than ever ; and against such a firm, 
unflinching, and defiant foe the Federal 
battalions might be hurled in vain. Our 
true policy, therefore, is to terminate 
this fratricidal struggle —the greatest 
war of modern times, at which humani- 
ty shudders, and the world stands 
aghast — by all the means at our com- 
mand, and as speedily as possible. But 
we must not place our reliance entirely 
upon cannon-balls. There is a still more 
potent power than either the bullet or 
the bayonet, and that is the power of 
conciliation ; and let us not ignore that, 
but while advancing with the sword, ex- 
tend also the olive-branch. Meanwhile, 
let us frown, in the proud consciousness 
of our yet remaining strength and dig- 
nity, upon those despotic sovereigns 
who, triumphing in what they consider 
to be the downfall of republican govern- 
ment, may venture to interfere in the 
settlement of this great quarrel, which, 
however disastrous to the world at large, 
is far more so to ourselves ; and which, 
being purely domestic in its character, 
we have a right to regard as entirely 
beyond their province. But let us not 
shut our eyes to the certain dangers 
that menace us on all sides. The na- 
tion is convulsed, and separation, in the 
opinion of millions of patriots, who at 
the commencement of the war were san- 
guine of the speedy subjugation of the 
South, is not to be averted; but what- 
ever may be the result of the war at 
home, let us be careful to avoid plung- 
ing the land still deeper into ruin, by 
engaging in foreign conflict, 





